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The rural school project .— The rural school project of the conti- 
nenlal United States consists in educating over 18 millions of young 
people between the ages of 5 and 20 who live in small towns and 
vil ages or m the open country. The 300,000 or more schools classi- 
fied as rural enrolled nearly 12$ millions of pupils in 1920, employed 
42;»,000 teachers, supervisors, and principals, expended $391,000,000, 
and have a property investment of not less than $767,000,000. In 
nlimber of schools, enrollment, attendance, and teaching corps, the 
rural project is larger than the urban project; in expenditure and 
permanent investment it is less. • 

The one-room schools .— Two years ago at least one-fourth of the 
rural school enrollment and 45 per cent of the r-ural teaching corps 
* m * m 187,051 one - room schools. Nearly all of these scheols are in 
the °]>en country. They are the usual and commonplace response - 
made in the United States to the problem of training country chil- 
dren. For 80 years or more educators have known and have pointed 
out that the little school, even at its best, is an ineffective instrument 
and ought to exist only whye it is impracticable to provide anythin* 

tter; but each State, as it established a public-school system, pei> 
muted and encouraged the little schools, and until veiy recently they 
have continued to increase in number. 

It has long been a matter of common opinion that the opportuni- 
ties for education offered to rural children, especially those living 
outside of the towns and villages, have been and are much inferior 
to those offered city children. The truth of that opinion is now 
fairly well proved. Recent surveys of several State school systems 
have shown that ahnost without exception the one and two teacher 
schools are the weakest in the systems, a-d usually as the number of 
pupils and teachers approached that necessary for a graded school 
the scores made in objective tests have indicated better results. 
Moreover, the small schools are very expensive, not only in failing to 

pupi) 811 * W ° rk W6 ^ bUt m the a ^ tual amount o£ money spent for each 
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The State superintendents generally recognize in their reports 
that the small schools of the one and two room types located in the 
open country are the ones that need most to be strengthened and 
bettered. All the statistical dita gathered by the State offices that 
are of such a nature as to permit making comparisons between rural 
and urban systems bear out the findings of the surveys. Indeed, the 
schools established by the National Government for the Indians, 
those maintained in the Philippines and Porto Rico, und the city 
schools for negroes have often, if not usually, been much better than 
the rural schools for white children 

The field for consolidation . — It is pertinent to indicate at once 
where the 187,951 one-room schools are. Each of the seven States 
shown in heavy vertical hatch on the accompanying map has more 
than 7,500 one- room schools. The exact figures are given in Table 
No. 1 on page 52. The total number of one-room schools in this group 
of States is 63,736, or more than one-third the total for the United 
States. / 

Each of the eight States shown in the heavy diagonal hatch has 
somewhere between 5,000 and 7,500 one-room schools. The total for 
the group is 49,418, or more than one-fourth the total for the United 
States. > 

In these Wo groups, comprising 15 States, are more than three- 
fifths of all the one-room schools. Here- is the field where the major 
part of the work of improving the small Schools is to be done. In 
general, they are States where natural condition^ make it possible 
to^ unite the little schools and establish larger ones."' * 

The 12 States shown in the cross hatch have a total, of 50,296 one- 
room schools, or somewhere between 2,500 and 5,000 each.' If the 
number is added to that of the first two groups, we have accounted 
for 87 per cent numerically of the problem presented by the small 
school 

The 11 States of the fourth group shown in diagonal light hatch 
have from 1,000 to 2,500 one-room schools each, or a total of 19,714. 

Each of the 10 States in the fifth group, shown in white, has fewer 
than 1,000 one-room schools, or a total of* 4,784. 

These data and the map have definite limitations in that they in- 
clude only the one-room schools. There are great numoers of two 
and three room schools and even larger ones that can be benefited by . 
uniting with other schools. But data for these schools are not avail- 
able. The figures for the one-room schools are given as the only ones 
that can now be had for the entire United States and because these 
schools constituttrby far the largest field for consolidation and the 
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the problem. — This rural school problem is an Ameri- 
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evolving a system of public education for a republic, and working 
out its solution is a matter of dealing with Americans. In so far as 
it is complicated in some States by the necessity for maintaining 
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separate schools for the two rapes — 13.4 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation is negro — that also is a difficulty of American making, xhe t . 
femell school was forced upon the United States by no foreign nation; 
if was required of no State by the National Government; in general 
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it w# 8 not imposed upon local units by the State, and permissive 
lawc have made it possible to have bettor s<#hools as fast as a demand 
for them arose. To whatever extent the schools of this country are 
modeled after those of other countries, or the schools of any State 
are like those of other States, the imitation has been almost whoUy 
voluntary, and the rest riot iohs placed upon what the schools -might ' 
be have been only those imposed by natural physical conditions and 
the human tendency to follow custom and an established line of 
thought. 

The foreign-born pereons in the rural population amount to (5.5 
per cent. If the towns and villages could be excluded, it would 
probably be less. The people who make use of the small school, 
and among whom it persists, are predominantly of native birth and 
of native parentage, speaking the EngdisjUangiiage, accustomed' to 
American thought and life, and prestuf?aW1inhued with American 
ideals. It should be easier to bring about results in this Held than 
it is in some of the urban projects where difficulties of language and 
of differing ideals must be qvercome.. 

There have been many attempts made to raise the level of rural 
education, most of them to some extent successful. They have taken 
and are now taking the form of educational surveys and campaigns; 
efforts to seeing more funds and more equitable distribution of funds: 
special appropriations in State aid for weak schools ; more cen- 
tralized, responsible, and professional administration npd supervi- 1 
sion; more carefully gathered data to detect weaknesses and deter- 
mine their causes; laws intended to bring about longer terms, liotter 
attendance, better qualified teachers, and more adequate school build- 
ings; setting definite standards and recognizing in a S])ecial way the 
schools tohat attain those standards; and consolidating smaller schools 
or districts into larger and stronger educational units. 

The inherent weaknesses of the small school are in the difficulty 
of proper grading, the limited time that can be given each class or 
grade, the limited social experience, and the lack of incentive in the 
small groups. These weaknesses can l>e overcome only by removing 
the thing itself, by changing the small school to a larger one. 
Many educators Ixdieve that the first logical step in the solution of ' 
the rural school problem, just as it has l>een of the city school prob- 
lem, is consolidation wherever at all practicable, and that along this 
,line the greatest success can be achieved. 

The 8<{ope of the study .— It is with school consolidation in general, 
but more particularly as it applies to rural schools, its different forms, 
the laws governing it, its, history and development, the measure of 
if* progress and success): and the things which commend it, that we 
have here to deal 
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Chapter I. * 

THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONSOLIDATION 
AND TRANSPORTATION.' 


The .history of the growth of consolidation of schools and trans- 
portation of pupils muy be divided into four fairly well-defined 
periods: 

1. From about 1840 to 1$80, a period in which the principle of 
( out i alization of ^schools was established in urban communities, ex- 
tended to other independent districts, and began in rural sect ions. 

2. 4rom 1880 to 1804, a jxM'iod of very slow extension of the con- 
solidation idea. 

3. brom 1894 to 1910/ a period of awakened interest in rurrfl 
schools, a general rapid enactment and betterment of consolidation 
and transportation laws, and more extended use of them. 

4. 4 rom 1910 to 1922, a jx'riod of more united effort in bringing 
about consolidation, determining its value; and working out the best 
ways to yiuke it most effective. 

THE PERIOD FROM 18*0 TO 1880. 


F 


Consolidation iji cities and towns . — Tlie nTovement to provide 
better educational advantages than are offered by the one-room 
ahool in which a small number of children are taught by some one 
untrained for the work began in New England. Out of it haVe come 
our present-day -city school systems, independent and special dis- 
tricts of various kinds, district, union, township, and county high 
schools, union graded schools, rural and State graded schools, con- 
solidated and centralized schools, and' other public schools based on 
the principle of grouping children fit nearly equal attainments in 
grades w graduating them”. it was called— and providing for an 
orderly progress from grade to grade or “ graduation to graduation.!’ 
Consolidation of schools was first effected in the' cities and more 
densely populated towns, Usually under special laws or acts of in- 
coi poration. After two or three cities in a State had established 
graded schools and set .up fairly strong systems under special 
enactments, the people of other cities and towns desired similar 
advantage and secured a general law giving cities, towns, villages, 
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and often, the richer, and more populous agricultural sections privi- 
leges of various kinds in connection with establishing graded school . 
levying taxes, employing superintendents, etc. In* this way there has 
grown up in most of the States a considerable number of local school 
systems largely independent of State, county, town, or township 
control For the most part they are the sections that have consoli- 
dated their schools, centralized the administration, and made good 
progress. They are the systems that educational tests in recent years 
have shown to be well up among *the best in teaching personnel, 
quality of instruction', and results produced. In so far as they have 
done these things within their own boundaries, they have local con- 
« solidation and centralization. In so far as they are independent of 
the State, county, township, or town systems in which they may be 
situated, they have decentralization, a breaking up of the larger 
( unit of control In one or two States the establishment of inde- 
pendent and special districts went so far that it threatened to dis 
ruptrthe*State system. 

Opposition to the independent district. — The idea of permitting 
the stronger, weal&ier sections to make more rapid progress with 
their schools did not meet with favor in some cases.* In Indiana and 
Pennsylvania definite attempts were made to keep all the schools 
at about the same level and to give none any great degree of inde- 
pendence. A supreme court decision in-^Tndiana prohibited local 
school taxes from 1854 to 1867 on the ground that if such taxes were 
levied the school system would not be general and uniform. -In the 
earlier years of the establishment of public schools.in Pennsylvania 
the State laws were such as to discourage the formation of inde- 
pendent districts, and both the governor and the State superintendent 
officially and. publicly opposed such procedure. * 

The incorporation one school 3 district in newer States. The lesson 

of consolidation; so far as it applies to cities and towns, was learned 
soon enough so that a number of the States admitted in more recent 
.years made such sections as the following a part of their early 
school laws': 

♦Each village, town, or Incorporated city In this State shall constitute but one 
school district, and'tbe public schools therein shall be under the supervision and 
control 'of the trustees thereof.^ (School Laws„of the State of Nevada, 1867.) 

No Incorporate city or .town* shall hereafter be divided Into two or more 
school districts. (School Late of the State of Colorado, 1886.) 

if noting unincorporated and incojy oratc<flerritpry.— The school 
districts under laws of this kind became cdhermipous at least with 
the city, town, or village. Other enactments in many States per- 
mitted the district to extend beyond the city *or town boundaries and 
to include or unite with 'contiguous unincorporated territory that 
coqld best be served by the schools o£«the corporation. This kind of 
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uniting of unincorporated with incorporated territory has been on© 
of the important phases of’ school consolidation. * * 

Consolidation through unions of districts or schools .. — Coincident 
with or following shortly, after the formation of city school systems 
came unions of districts, or schools in order that a central school’ 
might be established' for the older pupils. The fiistorj^of the de- 
velopment of grades, in the schools, the gradual extension of the grade 
system, and the growth of public secondary schools fairly closely 
parallels the development and adoption of the consolidation 'idea. 
The application of the principle of consolidation, i. e., bringing 
children together in larger groups for the purpose of having better 
and stronger school^ involves setting up graded schools that in moet^ 
cases include the hjgh school. 

By far the larger part of the earlier laws tending toward, consoli- 
dation provided for unions of districts or schools, so that p, central 
graded school of higher order fnight be established. Later the cen- 
tral graded school of higher order came to be known as a high school, 
and unions .were formed for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a high school. 

Such union high-school laws are still on the statute books of most 
of the States. They provide for a form of partial consolidation in * 
order to offer secondary , instruction. The uniting districts or 
schools do not lose their own corporate identities. They played an 
important part in the development of secondary .education and the 
consolidation idea. ' Np great deal 6f use is now being made of them, 
except m California. Consolidation is being-effected more thr ough 
direct laws written for that purpose apd under that name. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, Indiana, New York, 'And 
Kansas in the years front 1838 to 1&62 each enacted and made use of 
union school laws. The Wisconsin free high-school law of 1875 per- 
mitted unions of towns or districts, as well as single towns or dig -’ 
trjcts, to establish and maintain high schools. It also provided for 
btate aid to high schools, the first special aid given in Wisconsin. 

The California law of 1891 gave permission for any two or more 
adjoining districts to unite by election and form a union high-school 
district Each uniting district maintains its own identity and con- 
ducts or may conduct its own elementary school.' This form of par- 
tial consolidation for secondary school purposes is the one that has 
made most progress in the State. The union high-school law and'* 
that .for joint union high-school districts— districts lying in two or 
more counties — has been kept and 'changed to advantage from time 
totime. # > 

, The value of v/nion school laws* — Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Iowa, New Jersey, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, Maine, 
Delaware, Colorado, and South Dakota are among the other States 

W: ,: t 
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that have used laws for union districts’or unidn schools as a means 
of bringing about centralization and providing for secondary edu- 
cation. No separate study of the effect of these lavs or of the work 
done m the schools established under them is here attempted. They 
have undoubtedly been ©f great value, but a stronger form of pen- 
tralization than can be effected' by a union of districts that continue 
o maintain their own boards and their own corporate identities is 
elt to be necessary, if all the advantages of centralization are to be * 
obtained. Union high schools and unions for elementary school 
purposes are not commonly reported as consolidations, though they 
are. unquestionably a kind of consolidation. 

The town or township unit in bringing about consolidation . — The 
adoption of the town or the township as the unit of local control has 
had much to do with school consolidation in at least nine of the 
States. In New England, ‘centralization outside of the cities was 
not brought about so much by consolidating districts ,or by forming 
unions of them as by abolishing the districts anjl placing the schools 
under the control of the towns. 'One after another the New England 
States, first by permissive and later by compulsory legislation, did 
away with the district system, and by so doing decreased the number 
of school units from l\,214 to 1,016. 

Michigan by a series of special enactments, a law which applied to 
the upper peninsula, another applying to Gladwin County, and Act 
No. l<6'of 1909 applicable to the whole State, gradually changed in 
the upper peninsula, and is still changing in the lower peninsula, 

' irom a district to a township unit of school administration. 

New Jersey by the Olcott law of 1895 made each city, borough, and 
incorporated town a school district, and consolidated ajl of each town- 
, ship outside the incorporations into one township school district. By 

so doing the number of districts jn the State was reduced from 1.408 
to 374. 


^ Miana adopted the township im the unit of local control in 
1852 and still retains it. 

The school code of Ohio enacte<j) in 1853 made the township the 
unit of school administration; districts became subdistricts, and a 
township board of education made up of representatives of the sub- 
districts was given control of the schools. Under this form of or- 
ganization centralization began in the State m 1892, was given * 
special legal authorization ‘in 1894, general authorizat ion in 1898, 
was strengthened by the Workman Law and the Boxwell Act of 

1900, and has made steady progress as a meanB of bettering the rural 
schools of Ohio. 


The township unit but little help in consolidation . — In other States 
Attempts to make the township the unit of local school control or to 
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i 1 hnnge from the district to the township system were not so success- 

I ful or had little effect in bringing about consolidation. Iowa, Ne- 

braska, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Pennsylvania have 
either tried to use or are partly or wholly using the township sys- 
tem in administering their schools, but in none of thesq States has it 
resulted in a great decrease in the number of small rural schools 
(lint are maintained. 

Wisconsin adopted a permissive township law in 1869. Little use 
was made of it and in 1911 it was repealed. In 1894 and 1896 the 
Nate superintendent of Minnesota urged that the township, be 
adopted as the unit of control in that State, but without avail. A 
lecent township unit law in New \ ork was so unpopular that it was 
repealed in a short time. , » 

The townshi-p in secondary education : — Illinois early adopted and 
lias kept a district system of schools much like the system that was 
discarded by Massachusetts. For elementary, school purposes the 
township of Illinois has Been, a decentralizing agency. For 
secondary schools it has been the means through which the township 
and community high schools of the State have Been developed to such 
a dcgrefe that the necessity for complete consolidation has to some 
extent been removed or at least not felt so keenly as in some other 
States. 

1 he township high school of Illinois is in effect u form of partial 
consolidation for purposes of offering secondary instruction. It is 
independent of die elementary school districts within the township 
•uul has a separate board of education, with power to levy a high- 
school tax. The history of these -schools, the legislation affecting 
them, their growth, and their purpose have been well told in another 
bulletin and need not here be reviewed. 1 

I he effect of limiting districts on consolidation. — One of the great 
factors in the decentralization, of schools Juts, been the extreme ease 
with which districts could be created, changed, and readjhsted and 
schools established. “A schoolliouse within easy walking distance 
of every child v was oa almost general policy. In the pioneer days, 
when new areas were being developed for agriculture, a policy of 
thati kind was probably wise. Several attempts to set up highly cen- 
tralized State systems of schools failed. Most of the early laws for 
the establishment of districts w ere couched in very general terms and 
gave the creating authority power to establish a school under almost 
any pretext. 

The tendenoy jvas to create more small, schools than was necessary, 
and. as the States became fairly well settled and means of travel and 
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co mmuni cation were bettered, a certain amount of consolidation was 
brought about by various legal checks on the establishment of dis- 
tricts or schools. 

A fairly typical example is here given. In 1871 the following 
section was added to the law of New Jersey: 

And be it enacted, That no Bchool districts shall hereafter be formed which 
thall contain less than 75 children, between 5 hnd 18 years of age, aud that 
after the passage of this act each incorporated city or town shall constitute 
but one school district for all school purposes, and that such consolidated dis- 
trict shall hold all the property and be liable for all the lawful debts of the 
district so consolidated. 

Undoubtedly such laws as this did much good, but decreases in the 
number of small schools have been brought about more by a wider 
knowledge <)f the advantages of larger schools than by any legal 
prohibitions against small ones. 

Early laws typical of present-day consolidation laws . — The stat- 
utes of Maine for 1854 contained three sections almost typical of 
present consolidation laws. Two or more districts could unite to 
constitute one district whenever a majority of the legal voters pres- 
ent and voting at a meeting in each district legally called for the 
purpose should so determine. After the districts had united, the 
town had no power to alter or divide the united district without the 
consent of a 'majority of the voters of the district. 

In 1861 a Consolidation law was enacted in Delaware. It gave 
4 two or more school districts authority to unite for the purpose* of 
. establishing a free school for their common benefit. A two-thirds 
vote in favor of the union was necessary in each district affected, but 
an adverse vote in any one district did not defeat the union of other 
districts voting for it. The districts when united became one dis- 
trict, known as “United School District No. in : 

County.” In making the apportionment of State school money, each . 
district was given the amount it would have received had there been 
no union, and the sum of those amounts was then placed to the credit 
of the school committee of the united district. This law, practi- 
cally unchanged, was in effect until 1915, when it was repealed, and 
a very detailed law of 26 sections providing for altering districts was 
enacted in its place. 

Early attempts at transportation . — In 1869 towns of Massachu- 
setts were given authority to raise and appropriate money to provide 
for conveying pupils to and from schools. The town of Green- 
field united three small schools that year and began conveying pupils. 
In 1875 the town of Montague closed a number of district schools 
, and conveyed plipils to a central school. Concord began in 1879 to 
close its district schools, 12T* in number, and by constant effort 
brought about complete consolidation in eight ydars. 


HISTORY AND- DEVELOPMENT OF^IT- H 

In 1876 the statutes of Vermont gave the prudential committee 
of a,ny district power to arrange for the instruction of the pupils in 
an adjoining district or districts and to provide their transportation 
to and from the school. , * 

In Maine ^ committee consisting of the municipal officers and the 
school committee or supervisor was given authority by enactment 
of 1880 to close the school in any district in which tlie number of 
pupils was considered too few and to expend the money in an adjoin- 
ing district, using not more than half of it for the conveyance of 
scholars to and from school. 

Summary of consolidation and transportation in 1880 .— By the 
close of the year 1880 the principle of centralization as applied to 
urban Schools was rather generally accepted and was being adopted 
throughout the United States. Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, 
Vermont, arid New Hampshire were well along in the process of 
changing from the district to the township system and had estab- 
lished some consolidated schools that were serving rural sections. 
Indiana had adopted the township as the unit of local school con- 
trol, and rural school consolidation had begun in the State. Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and Maine had given legal sanction for the use 
of public money in transporting children to arid fj-om school. 

V isconsin had begun giving State aid to encourage rural graded 
and high schools. The township high-school movement of Illinois 
was well under way. . * 

Georgia, Maryland, Louisiana, and Mississippi had made the 
county the unit of school control and in so doing had paved the 
way for some consolidation that came later. 

All of the country now occupied by the 10 States— North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma— was still under Territorial gov- 
ernment. Consolidation and centralization of schooh, the unions 
for the establishment of centnal graded schools and high schools, 
and transportation of pupils had made good beginnings in some of 
the older States, but they were only beginnings. The independent 
small local unit of school control was the usual one. It was dis- 
appearing in urban communities but was increasing in rural sections 
and was extending as rapidly as new areas were being developed 
and settled. 

THE PERIOD FROM 1880 TO 1894. , 

During the 14 years from 1880 to 1894 consolidation went slowly. * 
Growth of the town system.— In New England, Michigan, and the 
Dakotas some results of the 40 years, of opposition to the district 
system became manifest. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine passed laws abolishing the.district as the unit of control. • 
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Rhode Island enacted a permissive law by which ‘any town could 
dissolve the districts and take over the administration of the schools. 
An attempt was made in Connecticut to compel the adoption of the " 
town unit, but it failed. The township uhit acts of Michigan have 
already been noted. Under its Territorial law of 1883 part of Da- 
kota had a township organization and part a district organization. 
At the time of the admission of North Dakota and South Dakota 
the controversy between the advocates of township control and those 
of district control was more or less compromised by effecting a kind 
of dual system in both States. 

School laws of new States.— The six States that entered the Union 
during this, period— North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, and Washington — each established school systems in 
which the county was divided into districts, in general made each city 
and incorporated town a single school district, set minimum limita- 
tions for the creation or continuance of districts, arranged for high * 
schools, and provided legal ways of uniting districts. They did not, 
however, enter upon planned programs for the betterment of schools* * 
by consolidation. 

Consolidation levies in New Jersey , Nebraska , Florida,and Texas.— 
New Jersey, in 1886, and Nebraska, in 1880, enacted laws permitting 
consolidation of school districts if the districts affected initiated a 
request for it. The Legislature of Florida in 1889 abolished the dis- 
tricts and gave the county board of public instruction power to locate 
and maintain schools in the county, a ‘power that included consoli- 
dating schools. In 1893, all but 27 counties of Texas changed from 
an old community system of schools to a district system, and districts 
were permitted to consolidate. 

No immediate or extended use of these laws was made in further- 
ing consolidation in any of these four States. 

Central graded schools and unions of districts. — Laws providing 
for the establishment of central graded schools or graded common 
schools — in both cases designed to promote high schools — were en- 
acted or amended in Missouri, Michigan, and North Dakota, and 
such schools began forming rapidly. District and township graded 
schools increased steadily in number in Indiana. Central graded 
schools formed under the statute df 1862 Were slowly being estab- 
lished in Kansas* The union high-school law of California was 
passed in 1891. Extended and immediate use was made of it. 

The amount of State aid to high schools given in Wisconsin was 
increased in order to promote rural high schools, but it failed of its 
purpose. Minnesota began a policy of encouraging special types of * 
schools and kinds of education with direct State aid in 1882 by giv- ' 

ing special appropriations to 88 high schools. The policy has been 

■■ : ' r- • ' •> ' •- • . 
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continued and extended until in 1020 six different types of schools, 
numbering 7,289 in all* received special grants to the amount of 
$2,933,822. . • ' ’ 

Transportation , — During this period Massachusetts in 1880 and 
Vermont in 1803 began reporting as separate items Hie amounts spent 
for transportation. The general law of JJew Hampshire in 1885 con- 
tained a clause allowing special districts to spend not exceeding 10 
I>er cent of the moneys for public school purposes in conveying pupils 
living more than a mile and a half from school. In that year trans- 
f port at ion without regard to the distance \ ho child lived from the 
. school was made permissible in all towns of the State, and the limit 
of expenditure was raised to 25 per cent. Transportation to other 
schools for children of discontinued schools was begun in Connecticut 
in 1893. Acting under their general authority to provide schools, 
township trustees in some localities of Indiana began furnishing 
. transportation without specific legul authorization in 1888 or pos- 
sibly earlier. Transportation in connection wjth the first rural cen- 
tralization was begun in Ohio in 1893. 

7 he Massachusetts report . — In 1893, in Massachusetts, 135 towns 
replied to a circular letter ov inquiry' sent out by Superintendent 
Katun, of Concord. One hundred and twenty of those cities and 
towns reported having closed 250 of 632 outlying schools in the 12 
years previous and that they were conveying nearly 2,000 pupils to 
near-by district or village schools. '• 

This was one of the first, if not the first, of the special official in- 
vestigations of and reports on consolidation and transportation. Ap- 
* proximately 100 official und semiofficial bulletins on the subject have 
now been published. They contain much valuable historical and 
statistical data. Taken together they form a very good small work- 
ing library on consolidation. 2 * 

THE PERIOD FROM 1894 TO 1910. 


About 1894 a much more active interest began to be taken in con- 
solidation and transportation as means of improving schools, espe- 
cially in rural communities. This interest reached its maximum in 
the years 1901 and 1903 and* continued with but little abatement 
throughout the period. 

National interest.— In his report, for 1894-95 the United States 
Commissioner *>f Education embodied two chapters, one dealing 
w ith The Social Unit in the Public School Systems of the United 
Stages and the other with The Conveyance of Children to School. ’ 
Of the first he wrote: “ The rapidly growing tendency to modify the 


* Abel, J. F. An Annotated LUt of dfflelal PubUcatlons on ConaolldaMon „t 
end Transportation of Pupils. U. 8. Bu. of Educ., Rum. t^uSSXflT 
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character of the local scljeol community makes of' interest a 6tudy 
of the features of, the stmool district as it appears in the several 
States.” The chapter on conveyance was taken up almost wholly 
with what was then being done in New England. The succeeding 
four reports of the Commissioner of Education contained 4 informa- 
tion on consolidation and transportation. Both were beginning to be 
of nation-wide interest. 

Jn 1895 the educational council of the National Education Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee of 12 to investigate conditions in rural 
schools and devise ways und means for their improvement. The re- 

* port was submitted in 189 < . A summary of the recommendations 

considered by the committee to be of most importance contained the 
following: ‘ » 

JV»r purposes of orgnnlEuiioii, maintenance, or supervision nothing slnmM 
be recognised ax the unit smaller tluiu the township or the county: the whuol 
. district Ih the most unilesinihje uu It possible. _ 

One op the great hlndnuices to the improvement of the rural school lies In Us 
Isolation nod Its Inability to fitmlsh to tlie pupil flint stimulative intlueinv 
which comes from contact with others of his own age and ndvaix'emcnt. The 
committee therefore recommends wllect log pupils from small schools hito larger 
and paying from the public funds for their transportation, bel|§vjng that In 
Ibis way better teachers can he prodded, more rational methods of Instruction 
adopted, and at the same time the expense of the schools can l*e materiaUy 
lessened. 

. Early rural consolidation in the Middle States ,— At alxmt the same 
_ time that these reports indicative of a wider national interest, were 
% issued a number of advances were made in the movement for con- 
^solidation, especially in the Central States. In Ohio and Kansas the 
. first rural consolidations were established and legalized by special 
* , enactments. A few years later both States passed generul laws on 
^ tlre subject, In Town, Illinois, and Nebraska old laws, more or less 
c. - wntised and disregarded, were applied in a new way to rural schools 
‘and rural. consolidation wafc begun. State Supts. Henry Sabin, of 
Iowa, and ‘John R. Kirk, oi Missouri, carried on their active cam- 
paigns for rural school betterment Superintendent Kirk’s efforts 
bore fruit in the enafctment of several good school laws, among them 
„ provision for central high schools- and consolidated districts. In 
' Wisconsin, North Dakota, Minnesota, Indiana, and Oklahoma, con- 
solidation laws were en&cted. or bettered and rural consolidation 
began making ^Definite advances. 

Early rural consolidation in the Southern States .— In the later 

• years' of this period, especially from 1900 to 1910, consolidation began 
to develop in the Southern States. The county unit systems of North 
Carolina and Florida had brought al>out, by 19C2, some decreases in 
the number of small schools in both States', especially the former. 
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and in both the State superintendents were urging consolidation. 
Hie South Carolina Codp of 189(* created county boards of educa- 
tion and gave to them the right to consolidate schools. In the 
years 1902-1904 Louisiana, Virginia, and Maryland passed laws 
favoring consolidation, and Tennessee, bv taking away from county ‘ 
courts the power io create school district^nnd requiring that small 
schools be abolished, closed about 1,000 litttle schools. In the Texas 
School Code of 1905 the laws affecting consolidation were strength- 
ened nnd made wider in 9cope. When Kentucky changed from the 
district to the county system in liMS county boards were giveu power 
to consolidate any two or more contiguous subdistricts. The first 
consolidation Jaw of Mississippi that included transportation was 
enacted in 1910. 

Early consolidation in the Western States . — The influences that 
were bringing about consolidation in the Central and Southern States 
were also being felt in the Western. 'Duriqg this period from 1894 
to 1910 all of the Westerh States and Territories, with the exceptions 
■ of Nevada and Wyoming, took some steps toward furthering con- 
solidation. These States were at that time all organized on the dis- 
trict system, but the school districts were and are yet much larger 
for the most part: than districts in New England and the Middle and 
Southern States. ,A western school district often included several 
townships and possibly large onsurveved areas of land. The laws 
generally permitted county boards of commissioners — these are civil 
not educational boards — to establish or consolidate school districts 
upon petition from the residents of the areas affected. JConsolida- ' . 
tion was begun in Montana, Washington, Idaho, California, Oregon, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, in the last-named State as the 
result of a definite campaign for die improvement of rural schools. 
Ctah’took the first steps toward what later became a strongly cen- 
tralized county system of schools.' In Washington and Idaho some 
large areas that w^ie being rapidly settled organized on the con- 
solidation pfan and established central schools with transportation 
without goi^ig through the usual ^WRiminary process of decentraliza- 
tion. Just as the consolidation principle as applied to urban schools 
had overtaken and supplanted the principle of decentralization, it 
had now overtaken the decentralization principle as applied to rural 
schools. 


Early rural consolidation in A 7 ev> York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, — These three Slates, in some rhspects similar in physical 
features, all made more specific their laws on consolidation, and the 
first the consolidated schools in the latter two States were estab- 
1 idled. New York gave school commissioners direct power to con- 
solidate districts and permitted payment for transportation when 
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one*district contracted with another for the education of its children. 
Centralization was legally defined in Pennsylvania. Transportation 
was authorized, and the first rural consolidation was effected. The 
first consolidated school in West Virgfriitf for whites was established 
in j Marion County, and a similar school for negroes in McDowell 
County. ‘ 

Growth of the town system. — The town or township unit system 
and consolidation made distinct gains in New Jersey, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. 

The greatest step in the reduction of units in administration in 
. New Jersey was taken in 1895, in what is known as the Olcott school 
law. (See page 8.), The main provisions of the Olcott law are still 
retained. In 1909 a mandatory law was enacted in Connecticut, re- 
Tdj’ing all towns except those which had a city or borough or district 
organized by special acts of the legislature wifhin. their limits to as- 
sume and maintain control of all their public schools. On January 
1, 1904, the school committee of each town in Rhode Island took con- 
trol of the schools, and school districts were abandoned in that State, x 
the last of the New England States to give up the district system. 

The extension of school transportation in the period 189 h to 1910 . — 

In the period from 1894 to 1910 laws were enacted in 25 States pro- 
viding for the use of public funds for transportation of pupils, and 
12 States began reporting the amount spent for transportation as a 
separate item of school expenditure,. * 

• Transportation in lieu of a local school. — The duty to provide 
school facilities has not generally implied the duty to. provide trans- 

* portation to and from schopl, find school' officials have no power to 
arrange for transportation in the absence of a law permitting oi 
directing it. In this connection it is significant that most of these 
early transportation laws indicate by their nature something of a 
trade or exchange. The district, subdistrict, school, or community 
gave up its little school, often for the sake of economy, and in return > 
received transportation for the children to and from some other 
school. Usually these laws allowing transportation only in cases of 
closed schools were followed in a short time by laws permitting it 

in any schools of the State.*' New York, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, i 
' Wisconsin, Ohio, ‘Rhode Island, Montana, Missouri, and South 1 
Dakota all provided for transportation of the children belonging to 1 
discontinued schools or schools, that voluntarily closed and con- . 
tracted to send the children to the schools of other districts. 

Transportation as a part of consolidation. — In other States the 
first transportation laws were enacted at the same time as the con- 
solidation laws or were a part of them, That of Mississippi has been 

0**f. # • * 
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noted. North Dakota, California, Minnesota, Washington, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, Virginia, West. Virginia, and Colorado made pro^ 
vision for transportation a part of their consolidation laws. 

Pet-missive transportation under general terms. — Transportation , 
of pupils at public expense was specifically legalized in Indiana in 
1899, after it had been carried on for 11 years or more. (See page 
LI.) The list of purposes for which public school funds might be 
expended, as enumerated in the laws of Texas in 1905, closed with 
the clause, “other purposes necessary in the conduct of the public 
schools to be determined by the board of trustees.” This clause was 
held by the State department of education to permit expenditures 
foi: transportation. The statutes of Utah that Bame year gave the 
county board of education power to do all things needful for the 
success of the .schools. This is interpreted to include furnishing 
li ansportation. New Jersey, Iowa, Michigan, and 1 Kansas gave 
specific authorization for transportation'of children, but left the de- 
termination of when it should be provided largely in the hands of the 
local school authorities. ; ■ 

Summary of consolidation and transportation in 1910.— By the 
year 1910 the principle of school consolidation was well established 
as a sound educational policy for rural as well as urban schools. 
From New England it had spread over the United States until Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, and South 
Dakota were the only States in which little or no effort, had been 
made along the line of establishing consolidated schools for country 
children. 

The urban type of centralized control was being extended too 
widely, and large numbers of independent or special districts had 
been created in many of the States, districts that were not* strong 
enough financially to maintain the fine type of school for which their 
creation was presumably intended. 

The tendency to establish small schools anfl weak districts had 
lessened to a considerable ^xtent. Laws setting definite minimum 
l limits on the number, size, or resident pupil strength of schools or 
districts were on the statute books of most of the States. 

The town or township as the unit of local school administration 
was compulsory throughout New England and New Jersey except 
for special districts, and these .w^ere gradually uniting again with the 
towns ^from which they had withdrawn. Under optional township 9 * 
unit laws township districts Were forming steadily in Michigan, 

, 8, owly or not at all in Wisconsin. The township unit as a means of ' 
furthering consolidation was proving effective in Indiana and Ohio 
% and to some extent in North. Dakota, where only five counties re- , 
tained the district system. 1 uv * 
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Rather strongly centralized county control of the schools had been 
brought ^bout in Alabama,. Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Mary* 
land, and North Carolina. In four counties of Georgia the schools 
were administered under a county-uni t plan. County boards of edu- 
cation had been provided for in Tennessee in 1907 and Kentucky in 
1908. 

In 1905 the Legislature of Utah had given permission for any 
county in the §tate having a school population of more than 3,000 
to consolidate its schools into a single unit of control, or under cer 
tain conditions into two such units. By the close of the year 19 
six counties were operating their schools under that law,, and fi 
cities were under a somewhat similar system. 

Thirty-four of the States had enacted laws permitting under 
restrictions that varied widely in the different States the use of public 
funds in paying for the transportation of children to and from 
school. Fourteen States were reporting amounts spent for trans- 
portation as a separate item of school expenditure. The names of 
those States and the amounts reported for 19)0 are listed below : 

Massachusetts .1 $310, ‘442 

Vermont 1 02, 019 

Maine ! 114, 795 


ar- 

% 


Minnesota t $03,253 

Maryland 5, 210 

New Hampshire : 57,903 

-North Dakota 1W, 150 

Vlrginlal 40, 908 

J.o\va_____ 25, 434 

Louisiana 54,000 


r'"' 
{■' . ■ 


Connecticut 72, 077 

Florida 24, 133 

New Jersey 145,737 

Indiana 155, 390 

Only five States were reporting the number of children transported. 
*> Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hthtipshfre, New York, and Ver- 
mont were giving State aid in payment oTthe tuition of nonresident 
high-school pupils, and by that means were to some extent helping to 
centralize secondary education. State reimbursement for graded- 
school tuft ion had been begun in Delaware in 1899. 

North Dakota had begun State aid to high schools as a part of its 
consolidation policy in 1898. That same year Rhode Island had 
established its policy of paying an annual bonus to central graded 
schools. State aid to high schools and to State graded schools for 
the purpose of promoting both in rural sections was in effect in 
Wisconsin. Minnesota was giving special aid to high schools. State 
aid to weak schools in Missouri was so conditioned as to further the 
creation of larger districts, and the apportionment laws of Wash- 
ington set a premium on consolidation and the formation of union 
high dchools. In Connecticut and Vermont State aid was being given 
for transportation. 

Consolidation and transportation had become so much a matter 
of importance that in 1910 a group of educators composed of the State 
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superintendents of Texas, Georgia, Arkansas, Virginia, Alabama, 
Florida,; Tennessee, North Carolina, Mississippi, and West Vir- 
ginia; State supervisors from Louisiana, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
and Virginia; and representatives of the Southern Education 
Board* and the United States Department of Agriculture mads a 
study tour into Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, and Maryland. They visited 
scores of consolidated schools and inquired carefully into the details 
of their management and efficiency. Most of these officials after- 
returning to their own States recommended consolidation for their- 
own schools. 

THE PERIOD FROM 1910 TO 1922. 

Territorial extension of consolidation . — Territorial extension by 
States of the principles of school consolidation and transportation 
of pupils at public expense was completed for continental United 
States in the decade 1910 to 1920. By 1915, sixty-two yeara after the t 
first union-school law of 'New York was enacted, the last seven States 
to enter upon policies of consolidation had begun it. In 1919, fifty 
years after transportation was beguh in Massachusetts, Delaware, 
the last of the States to do so, passed a law authorizing transportation 
and started to put it in practice. ; 

Of the seven States .that had done almost no work in rural con- 
solidation by 1910 the most active steps were taken in South Dakota. 
The first consolidation law of the State was enacted in 1913, avowedly 
for the purpose of 11 promoting a better condition in rural schools 
and to encourage industrial training, ificluding the elements of agri- 
culture, manual training, und home economics.” At the same time 
the transportation laws, not necessarily applying to consolidated 
schools, were amended and bettered. In the next three years 24 con- 
solidated districts were formed. The Montana school code of 1913 
provided for two methods of consolidation. 

Mobile County began consolidation in Alabama in 1910/ Little 
, was done in the State, however, until after 1015, and even then it 
made very slow progress until almost the last* year of thb decade. 
Arkansas and Georgia eitacted consolidation laws in 1911, and the 
movement to close small rural schools has progressed slowly in those 
States since that year. * 4 

Natural conditions in Nevada and Wyoming delayed the begin- 
nings of consolidation in those two States. In the* latter a district 
boundary board consisting of the county superintendent and the 
board of county commicsioners was created in 1918 and given power « 
to lay off the county into convenient school districts and to alter and 
change such districts, from time to* time, when petitioned by a ma- 
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jonty of the legal voters of all the districts affected, both organized 
and proposed. In the former a detailed law providing for consolida- 
tion and transportation of pupils was enacted in 1915. 

^ Territorial extension of transportation.— In the 10 years the 13 
States that had lip to that time given no legal authorization 6f any 
kind for transportation passed specific laws for it or laws that could 
be interpreted as permitting it In Texas and Louisiana where it 
had been carried on as a part of the powers of trustees and parish 
boards, it was given definite legal mention. In Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Nevada transportation was provided for in the" con- 
solidation laws noted in the. preceding section. North Carolina, 
Illinois, South Carolina, Idaho, Tennessee, New Mexico,, and Dela- 
ware gave legal recognition in some way to tlw principle of using 
public funds to provide transportation for children to and from 
school. 

^ Reports of expenditures for transportation.— By 1910, fourteen 
States were reporting amounts spent for transportation as a sepa- 
rate item of school expenditui'e (see p. 18). In the next decade the 
following listed States, given in chronological order, recognized trans- 
portation as being of enough importance to be reported separately 
and specifically in amount : 

1911 — Georgia nnd Mississippi. 

1912 — Illinois niul Wisconsin. 

1913— New York. Pennsylvania, nnd Soutli Dakota. ' w 

1911 — Idaho, Kentucky. Michigan, Montana, and South CnrolJhn. 

1915— Ohio and Tennessee. 

1010 — Utah. 

1917— Texas. 

1918 — California, New Mexico, Rhode Islnnd, Wyoming; nnd Alabama. 

1920— Delu ware, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Oregon. 

Chronological summary of first consolidation and transportation 
laws .- — For convenience of reference and as a summary of the terri- 
torial extension of consolidation and transportation, two tables are 
given here. The first one lists in chronological order the first con- 
solidated schools or laws for consolidation in each State, with a brief 
explanation of the character of the law, and, when known, the loca- 
tion and date of the first school. Thp second table gives the date of 
enactment of the first transportation laws in each State. A com- 
parison of the two tables shows that in the earlier history of these 
movements, transportation lagged from 30 to 40 years behind consoli- 
dation, while more recently the two have been legalized simulta- ' 
neously or transportation has even coihe first. 
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Date of first 
consolidation 
laws or school. 

Stale. 

1838..... . 

Massachusetts 

1H39 

Connecticut 

1M3 

Michigan * . . 

1S44 

Vermont 

1847 

' Ohio 

1853 % . . . 

New York 

1854 

Maine ., 

*1856 

W isconsfti 

1857 

New Hampshire 

lsf»l 

Delaware...’ 

1873 

Iowa..... 

Is73 

Indiana 

I vt r i 

North Carolina 

1886 

New Jersey 

1889 

Florida 

1889 

Nebraska : 

1*90 * 

Washington 

i<<93 

Toxas 

1896... 

Utah 

1806 

South Carolina 

1897 

Kansas 

1898 

Rhode Island 

i 

1899 

North Dakota 

1900.... 

Idaho 

1901 

California 

t 


1901 

Missouri 

1901 

Minnesota 

1901 

Pennsylvania 

1902 

I/Oulslana 

1903 

Virginia 

1903 

Tennessee 

1903 

Oregon 

1903 

Oklahoma 

1901 

. 

Maryland * 


« 


Explanation. 


A union school law 

do... v 

Union schools created by " form- 
ing a single district out of any 
two or more districts.” 

Act No. 55 permitted tw o or more 
contiguous districts to form a 
union district. 

Tho Akron plan; a special law ex- 
tended and made more general 
in 1K49. 

A union free school law 

A typical consolidation law 

A central high school law 

A union district law 


The united school district law 

Independent township district 
law. The Akron plan was 
adopted in 1857. 

Township trustees authorized to 
establish graded schools. 

County boards of education 
created with power to divide 
counties into districts. 

A consolidation law 

The district and trustee system 
abolished and the county unit 
established. 

A consolidation law 

A union district law in the first 
State code, reenacted in 1897, 
and amended in 1901. 

A consolidation law 

Embodied in the laws enacted by 
the first State legislature. 

Giving county boards of education 
now f er to divide tho counties 
into school districts. 

\ special law for Green Garden 
' Township, followed by a general 
law in 1901. 

Provided for three method* of 
consolidation. • 

A consolidat ton law 


Date and location of first 
consolidation. 


Greenfield, 1809; Monta- 
gue, 1875. 

Farmington, 1839. 

Fayette Union School, 


Akron, 1846. 


s reported 
having consolidated its 
schools in 1849. 

Buffalo Center Township, 
1895, W lnnqbago 
County. 

Washington Township, 
Rush County, 1876. 


.do. 


Provides for the consolidation of 
elementary school districts. 
The union high school law was 
enacted In 1W1. 

A consolidation law. A central 
graded school law w as passed in 
1885. 

Providing fdr the formation of an 
Independent district by uniting 
two or more districts. 

‘'Centralization’' defined 


Parish boards given power to de- 
termine the number and location 
of schools in the parishes. 

A consolidation law ' 

Took away from county oourts tho 
power to create school districts. 

A consolidation law 

State admitted 2907. The first 
State code provided for consoli- 
dation. , 

Giving county boards authority to 
consolidate schools. 


In Holt County, 1893. 
Wind River in Skamania . 
County and Sunnyside 
in Yakima County, 1902. 


Gn«n Garden Township 
Ellsworth County, U9G, 


Traill, Caledonia County* 
1901. 

Joint consolidation at Ca- 
taldo; district No. 33 at 
Jerome. 

There were 36 union high 
schools in ista. 


Ruskin High Rchool at 
Hickman Mills. High 
schools at La Monte and 
Bettis. 


North Shenango In Craw- 
ford County, 1903. 

Scott. 1902. 


Newburg, 
Quay, 1903. 


V 'i:r 
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first* consolidation laws and schools in the Nfa/ea-^Continued. 


Date of first 
consolidation 
laws or school. 

' Stale. 

* 

Explanation. 

. i 

Date and location of first 
consolidation. 

1905 

Illinois 

In 1909. three ways were provided 
by which districts or porta of dis- 
tricts could unite. 

The township high school law en- 
acted ln 1867 (special for Prince- 
ton) made general, 1S72. 

A consolidation law. Union high 
schools provided for in 1901. 

A consolidation law n 

Seward, In Winnebago 
County, 1905. 

Princeton, I860. 

1907 

• 

Arizona 

1907 

New Mexico 


inn...., 

1908 

Kentucky 

West Virginia 

Gave county boards power to con- 
solidate subdistricts. 

A consolidation law 

Mays Lick, 1913. 

Seven Pines, in Marion 
County; Keystone, In 
McDowell County. 
Fountain, El l*aso County, 

In Mobile County, 1010. 

1909 

Colorado 

» • 

Defines and legalizes consolidation . 

County boards given authority to 
consolidate schools, 1915. 

A consolidation ,1a w including 
transportation. 

A consolidation law 

1910 

Alabama 

1910 

Mississippi. . 

1911 

Arkansas 

Thirteen small consoli- 
dated school' >re reported 
ln 1910. 

1911 

Georgia. ! 

‘ V ‘ 

Oave county boards authority to 
consolidate schools. 

Two methods of consolidation pro- 
vided. 

consolidation law and making 
consolidated districts indepen- 
dent districts. 

District boundary boards created. 
A consolidation law was enacted 
in 1915. 

1913 

Montana. 

Victor, 1908. 

Seven districts had organ- 
lied as consolidations by 
1914. 1 

1913 

South Dakota. 

1913 

Wvomlne. . . 

1913 

Nevada.... 

Metropolls.ln ElkoCounly. 
1913. 




Date of first transportation laws. 


Year. 


1860.. .. 

1876.. .. 

1880.. .. 

1885.. .. 
1889 ... 

1893.. .. 

1894.. .. 

1895.. .. 

1896.. .. 

1897.. .. 

1897.. .. 
1897.... 

1897.. .. 

1898.. .. 

1890.. .. 

1899.. .. 


State. 


Massachusetts. 

Vermont. 

Main a 

Now Hampshire. 

Florida.* 

Connecticut. 

Ohio. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

Iowa. 

Nebrikka. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin. 

Rhode Island. 
Kansas. 

North Dakota. . 


Year. 


1899 

1899 

1901 

1001 

1901 

1903.. .a... 

1903 

1903.. ...... 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


Stale. 


South Dakota. 

Indiana. 1 

California. 

Minnesota. 

Washington. 

Michigan. 

Montana. 

Oregon. 

Virginia. f 

Maryland. 

Oklahoma. * 

Utah* 

Missouri. 

West Virginia. 

Colorado. 

Mississippi. 


Year. 


1911. 

1911. 

1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

1912. 

1912. 

1913. 

1913. 

1915. 

1915. 

1915. 

1910. 

1W7 ...A.... 
1919.... 

in- 


state. 


Arkansas. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

North Carolina. 
Kentucky. 
South Carolina. 
Arizona. 

Idaho. 

Tennessee. 

Nevada. 

Alabama. 1 

Texas.* 

Louisiana.* 

New Mexico. 1 
Delaware. 
^.’YHIoing. 1 



p trustees. 


o 

ERIC 


Irfitv 

rt 


; SK , a"pS.S',is 1 g Kir <S 

! was cflr 5 e 3 ln Moh ^ c County earlier than 1915. " 

‘ Date S 8 P to \mZi Powe f s g^ntod board, in 1905. 

J Assumed In powers of county boards. 

T Carried on under a broad interpretation of the law. 

• . • 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS HELPINO TO STRENGTHEN CONSOLIDATION. 

The State-wide survey .— While the movement for consolidation 
and transportation was reaching out into the last of the States, some 
other developments in education were helping to strengthen it 
throughout the Natiou. One of these was the stride educational 
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survey. Such surveys for the. purpose of determining the condition 
of the schools and offering constructive policies for their betterment , 
were made in Ohio, Vermont, Washington, and Texas in 1914; Mary- 
land and Wyoming in 1916; Illinois and Colorado in 1917; Arizona 
and South Dakota in 1918; Alabama, Delaware, and Massachusetts 
in 191’9; Virginia, North Carolina, and Hawaii in 1920; Kentucky 
and Arkansas in 1921; and New York, Oklahoma, and Indiana in 
1922. vThe reports of the surveys wero given wide publicity, were 
studied with interest by educators and laymen,, and were generally 
accepted as correct statements cf facts and unbiased opinions given 
solely for the good of public education. 

Without exception it was pointed out in the surveys that the one- 
room and one-teacher schools were the most ineffective in the United 
States. Until the time of the Virginia survey of 1919-20 the sur- 
veyors, except those, that did the work in Ohio, based their findings 
in regard to the small schools on close personal observation of the 
schoolroom teaching, the length of the school term, the training and 
experience of the teachers, and the kinds of school buildings. In the 
Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Arkansas, New Yotk, 
Oklahoma, and Indiana surveys the results of instruction were much 
more carefully 'determined by using standardized educational tests 
and measurements. The data obtained by these more accurate, ob- . 
jective methods of evaluation merely confirmed the opinion so com- 
monly expressed. The little schools were found to be the weakest in 
every respect. This is certainly a most convincing argument for 
larger schools. 

Moreover, in 16 of the 20 States that were surveyed, the surveyors - 
outlined a plan for and recommended — or commended where it was 
already established in good form — the county as the unit of school 
administration and consolidation of schools, with transportation of , 
pupils wherever practicable. 

In Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York the county is of com- 
paratively l‘ttle importance in the political organization and can 
not well be made a unit of school control, but it was definitely indi- 
cated that there should be a breaking away from the town system in 
the former two States and the district system in the latter. 

The commission for Massachusetts wrote : 

After the abolition of the district system, Massachusetts clung with strange 
pertinacity to the next stage In the evolution — the township system, In which 
the town Is responsible for the financing and control of the schools. • • •• 

Nothing can be more dangerous to the well-being of the State than adherence 
to the old Idea of local responsibility for the support of education. .4 

It was suggested for Vermont that, in establishing central rural 
schools, town lines give way to the requirements of topography. The 
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committee for New York recommends the community as the unit of 
local control 

Extension, of the county unit plan . — Not only was the strong' 
county unit plan generally advocated by educators, but it made dis- 
tinct gains in law and practice for both administrative and super- 
visory purposes. - 

The beneficial results of consolidation were so apparent in Utuh 
that by 1910 the entire State became interested in the movement. In 
1911 a law was passed providing for State aid to high schools and 
permitting the organization of each of the counties not yet con- * 
solidated into a high school unit for high-school purposes. This law 
since its enactment has caused to be distributed an average per capita 
of $12 per annum for attendance in high school during at least 20 
consecutive weeks. It has provided a remarkable stimulus 'to the 
organization of high schools. Furthermore, it helped to swell the' 
growing sentiment favorable to consolidation until early in 1915 the 
legislature found it possible to enafct a law requiring .the remaining 
counties of the State to consolidate their schools. The final result 
was the organization of 35 consolidated rural school units out of 
the 29 counties in the State, which, together with the 5 cities already 
established, constituted a total of 40 consolidated school systems. 

Ihe rural school code of Ohio based on the findings of the survey 
commission created, for purposes of supervision, a county district 
under the control of a county board of education. 

County boards of education to have charge of all school property . 
in the county and control of the schools, except those in 8 incor- 
porated cities and 36 incorporated towns, were provided for in New 
Mexico in 1917. 

A law was enacted in Montana in 1919 providing for a union bv 
election in any county of all third-class districts and parts of first - 
and second class districts not contiguous to the main body of such* 
districts into one “ rural school district” for purposes of taxation 
and bond issues, thp rural district to be divided into subdistricts for 
local management, control, and custody of property. For the pur- 
poses to which it is limited, the rural district of Montana is in effect 
a county- wide plan. 

Arkansas began the decade with county superintendents in only 
eight counties. County boards of education and county superintend- 
ents were provided for in all counties of the State in 1919. 

• An attempt in 1911 in Delaware to place control of the schools in 
the hands of county boards and county superintendents failed. The 
entire school code of the State was reenacted in 1919, the govern- 
ing and administrative school boards and committees of every school 
district in the State were abolished, and the jurisdiction of the free 
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4 public, schools given to tho county board of education, except for 13 
special districts named in the code. The county board was given 
authority to divide the county into appropriate and convenient 
school-attendance districts, keep a record of the boundaries, and pay 
the transportation of children that had not completed the sixth grade 
to a public elementary school if the school was more than 2 miles 
distant. The county board was required to consolidate schools when, 
in its judgment, it was practicable to do so and to provide trans- 
portation for children living in excess of 2 miles from the school* 
Children that had completed the sixth grade might be given free 
transportation if they lived in excess of 3 miles. It was also pro- 
vided that the county board should not, without the written ap- 
proval of the State commissioner'of education, maintain a school in 
which the average daily attendance for the preceding three years had 
been less than 12 pupils. 

. In 1T>20 the Legislature of Kentucky made provision for county 
boards of education of five members each to be chosen by popular 
election, the county boards to select the county superintendents and 
appoint the subdistrict trustees. Subdistricts may be consolidated 
by the board. Graded districts may consolidate with each other or 
with subdistricts by election. 

The Legislature of Maryland in 1922 rounded out an already 
strong county system in such a way as to greatly increase the amount 
and quality of the county supervision and to equalize school taxa- 
tion among the counties. Provision Vas made for increased salaries 
for county superintendents, thp salaries to be based on the qualifica- 
tions and number of teachers in the county, and experience as a 
superintendent. Additional superidsory assistants were allowed to 
superintendents. 

During the decade the county superintendency of Alabama was 
changed from a part-time position paid on a percentage basis to 
a full-time salaried position requiring a professionally trained 
worker and competent assistants. In general, throughout the United 
, States the county superintendency came to be looked upon as one 
of the very important administrative and supervisory positions to be 
well paid and filled by men and women of high qualifications and 
good experience. 

An optional county unit law for Oregon was enacted in 1901. 

A county unit plan was submitted to referendum vote in Missouri 
in 1922 and defeated. An attempt to pass a county unit law in 
Indiana in 1923 failed. 

The growth of high schools . — In some of the preceding pages at- 
• tention has been called to the fact that most school consolidation has i 
been effected for the purpose of establishing a central school of ' 
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higher order, or a graded school, or, in more it*cent yeai's, of providing 
high-school facilities where they could not be had without consolida- 
tion. In 1890 there were 2,526 public high schools, enrolling 202,963 
students; in 1920Jjiere .vere 14,326, enrolling ♦,857,155 students. In 
80 years ll,80Onew high schools were opened, more than one for 
each calendar day, and the per cent of total i>opulation enrolled 
in high schools grew from 0.32 in 1890 to 1.76 in 1920. A large part 
of this growth has been in small towns, villages, and rural com- 
munities, partly because several influences have been at work ac- 
quainting rural peoplo with the high school and making them ieel 
it to be an integral part of their school system as much to Ik? desired 
and as much due their children as the elementary school. Among 
these influences is the growing tendency to bring about a closer cor- 
relation between the work of the elementary grades and the high 
school. The gap between the two has been greatly lessened by such - 
things as departmental teaching in the grades, the 0-3-3 phyiiof 
organization, and readjustment of courses. Through this closV cor-; 
relation communities have been led naturally and easily to provide 
secondary education. Another influence 1ms been the growing tend- 
ency to look upon the high school not so much as a school prepara- 
tory to college 1 but ns a thing valuable in itself, without regard to 
later education.- The broadening of the high-school curriculum wish 
commercial courses, normal courses, courses in agriculture, domestic 
• science, manual training, and other sciences, together with the estab- 
lishment of the elective principle in secondary education, and the 
growing willingness of colleges and universities to accept any well- 
taught and creditably completed high-school course toward college 
entrance have done much to popularize the high school and bring 
rural folk to the point of making unusual effort to secure high-school 
advantages for their children. Where this seemed impossible of 
attainment without consolidation, consolidation has often been ef- ' 
fectcd. Just as the little school was an integral part of the daily life, 
thought, and experience of the average rural American citizen, the 
high school is now coming to be a commonplace of his daily life, 
and he will probably give to it the same loyalty and cling to it with 
the same tenacity that he does to the little red schoolhouse. Think- 
ing in terms of the higher school brings about the organization nec- 
essary to provide that school. 

Increases in State aid . — A tendency to equalize the burden of sup- 
port for education by making the larger unit responsible manifested 
itself in several ways, ambng them in the greater number of States 
that gave direct aid to some types of schools, the larger amounts 
given; and closer supervision of the schools that received did. Aid 
for consolidation was increased, and for the most part, where given, 
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helped much in, bringing about the establishment oL consolidated 
schools. 

Xotablc, examples of State-aid policy . — Among the better-known 
policies of direct State aid were those established in the Holmberg 
-Act of Minnesota and tho code of North Dakota, in 1911, the rural 
graded school act of South Carolina in 1912, the Buford-Collev Act 
of Missouri in 1913, und the Barrctt-Rogers Act of Georgia in 1919. 

The Holinberg Act made consolidat ion much easier in Minnesota, 
in that only 25 per cent, instead of a majority of the resident free- 
holders, are required ns signers of the petition asking for tfip elec- 
tion; and the consolidation may be effected by a majority vote at one 
central meeting of all the territory involved, not a majority in each 
district. It gave Hie Stale superintendent authority to set standards 
for the buildings and equipment, to establish regulations for trans- 
portation, and select by indorsement the principals of consolidated 
schools. Moreover, a district with the required area of 12 sections, 
whether the result of a union or not, might qualify for aid as a con- 
solidated school. Generous State aid was provided. 

In a little over a year after the passage of the act 60 communities 
organized under its terms; 30 of them met, the requirements for aid 
in the year 191 1-12. 

The report for 1916 states that 210 districts had been formed in the 
six years previous, 108 of them in the biennium 1915-16. 

Acting on the report of a commission appointed in 15)09 to revise 
and recodify the School laws, the Legislature of North Dakota in 
1911 reenacted the entire school code and embodied a general policy 
for the improvement of rural schools and their standardization. As 
a part of this policy, the movement for consolidation was given 
definite force and direction. The position of State inspector of con- 
solidated, graded, and rural schools was established and appropria- 
tions were made amounting to $6,000 for State graded, $6,000 for 
.Slate rural, and $3,000 for State consolidated schools, with the pro- 
viso that only one school of each class in any township could receive 
aid. Not more than five schools in the State were to receive aid to the 
amount of $2,500 each for tho establishment of an industrial depart- 
ment. The State superintendent reported in 1912 that a total of 170 
consolidated, graded, and rural schools had qualified for State aid. 
He recommended increased appropriations for State aid, laid special 
emphasis on the value of consolidation, and asked the removal of the 
restriction that only onp school in a township be given aid. 

The State inspector for the year 1912 outlined the legal methods 
then in existence by which consolidation could be effected. They 
were: Consolidating schools within districts; consolidating separate 
districts; forming a partnership of two or more districts in order 
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to maintain a central high school or graded school; forming nn 
association of schools to extend the teaching of agriculture, home 
economics, and manual training to rural schools; and closing 
small schools and transporting the pupils to more distant schools. 
Under the policy of State aid and inspection, the m ber of con- 
solidated schools grew from 114 in 1011 to 51ft in 1022. 

The rural graded school aet of South Carolina first carried a total 
amount of $15,000 of State aid. The amounts were increased by each 
succeeding legislature, the law amended in 1017 to include larger 
rural schools, and the appropriation for 1020 brought to $275,000. 
In 1020 there were 93ft rural graded schools, with an average enroll- 
ment of 103 each. 

The Buford-Colley Actjs strong in that the vote may lie takeft any 
time, and a majority of the voters in the entire urea of the proposed 
consolidation determine its success. The district must have an area.' 
of at least 12 square miles and a school enumeration of 200 or more. 
It may by vote provide transportation. The State gives aid in build- 
ing to an amount not to exceed $2,000 if the school site is 5 acres or 
more, and the building is well heated, well lighted, and contains a 
large assembly room. Yearly aid to maintain the school mny lie 
given to a maximum of $800. Consolidated schools formed much 
more rapidly in Missouri after the act was passed. They grew in 
number from 83 in 1915, with a combined grade and high-school en- 
rollment of 14.259, to 108 in 1920, with an enrollment of 28,308. 

The Barrett -Rogers Act of Georgia set aside $100,000 annually, 
beginning with the year 1920, to aid in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of consolidated schools in every county of the State. In the 
following year 63 county high schools and 74 consolidated rural 
schools qualified for aid under its terms. 

State aid in erecting buildings ns a part of consolidation policy . — 
In Oklahoma, Alabama, North Carolina, "Wisconsin, and Tennessee, 
State aid for buildings, either as a part of consolidation laws or in- 
tended to further consolidation, was begun or increased. In 1910 
reports from 11 counties of Oklahoma show 25 consolidated schools 
and one union graded school. The consolidated districts then formed 
ranged in size. from. 12 to 40 sections and in assessed valuation from 
$42,825 to $644,807. One of these was a consolidated district for 
negroes. It contained 20 sections of land, with a taxable valuation 
of $42,825, had a tax levy of 124 mills, a scholastic census of 273, and 
maintained two district schools. 

' The legislature of 1911 provided State aid for one-half the cost of 
erecting buildings in union gTaded or consolidated school districts. 
The aid was conditioned on area of district, length of term, and 
actual attendance, but was in no case to exceed $2,500. Tire fund 
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was lo come from rentals and sales of sections 33 and certain indem- 
nity lands in Greer County. 

In January 1 , 1913, twenty-four schools had qualified for aid but 
the attorney general rendered an opinion that the appropriation was 
not a valid one and payment was withheld. The legislature of that 


in 1915 for this purpose. Five more schools received $6,187.50 from 
the amount set apart in 1913. 

* Fhe lack of Mate aid for the years 1915 and 1916 definitely re- 
tarded the consolidation movement, and during the biennium 1914 
to 1916 five consolidations were disorganized. In 1917 State aid for 
consolidated and union graded schools was again appropriated and* 
has since been continued. 

The rural school building fund act of Alabama was so amended in 
»1917 that the amount available was more than doubled, and the dis- 
tribution so fixed as to favor larger buildings and grounds. 

The Legislature of North Carolina in 1921 in order to help enlarge 
or rebuild altogether the ehtire school plants in a large majority of/ 
the counties directed the State treasurer to issue State bonds for the. 
purpose of borrowing not to. exited five million dollars. The money 
obtained from the sale of the bonds is set apart as a special building 
fund to be loaned to county boards of education for building, equip- 
ping, and repairing public-school buildings, dormitories, and -teacher- 
ages, and for purchasing suitable school sites. None of the loan may 
he used for any building of less than five rooms. It must, be repaid 
with interest in 20 equal annual installments. It is of great help in 
furthering consolidation. 

In Tennessee, in 1919, of the general education fund 5 per cent 
was set apart to encourage supervision in the schools and to pay one- 
fourth the cost of a school building and one school wagon, the amount 
given as one-fourth not to exceed $1,000, conditioned on a county 
tax levy of 40 cents, with $2 for each poll, a school site of 5 acres, 
and a building erected by plans approved at the ?tate department. 
In 1921, out of the Slate school fund, $570,000 was appropriated as 
-an equalization fund; $100,000 for encouraging and aiding consoli- 
dated schools and supervision of teaching; and $95,000 to assist the 
counties in paying the salaries of county superintendents. 

The first direct consolidation law of Wisconsin was enacted in 
1913. It provided that consolidation of any two or more contiguous . 
districts or subdistricts could be brought about by a majority vote 
of the electors in. each of the districts affected. The resulting dis- 



venr appropriated $100,000 for aid to consolidated schools and 
aside land estimated to be worth approximately $2.000, 000, all to 
used for aid to consolidated schools. A year later 61 schools had^ 
qualified for uid and received $92,204. No appropriation was made 
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trict is known as, “ Consolidated RuraJ School District No. 

The districts or subdistricts from which it is formed lose their cor- 
porate existence. The school may qualify for aid as a graded school, 
and, if it maintains a High school, for the aid given to nigh schook 
The' amount of the State apportionment received by the consolidated 
school is not less than the amount that would have been received by 
the separate districts forming the consolidation. If the district 
furnished transportation, it could be reimbursed. In addition State 
aid to defray one-half the cost of erecting and equipping a building 
was provided for in gradually increasing amounts from not more 
than $500 for a school- of one department to $5,000' for a graded 
school and high school. formed by uniting all the districts and sub- 
districts of a township. 

The legislature of 1917 embodied most of the transportation laws 
of the State in one chapter. It was made obligatory oq the part of 
school boards of fconsolidated districts to furnish transportation to 
all pupils residing more than 2 miles from the schoolhouses. Dis- 
tricts that discontinue their schools must pay the tuition of the 
children in other schools and furnish transportation to those resid; 
'*ing more than 1 mile from the school they ares* to attend.. In other 
cases furnishing transportation is permissive. The State reimburses 
,the district in amounts depending on the mileage per day per pqpiL 
Board and room may be furnished in lieu of transportation. 

In the same year the law relating to the. formation of- school dis- 
tricts and to changing their boundaries was changed and reenacted. 
Town, ^village, and city boards were given power to alter school dis- 
trict boundaries, and to create, consolidate, or dissolve school dis- 
tricts. The maximum of aid for erecting buildings in the smaller 
consQlidated schools was raised from $500 to $l,6o(^^f a’ district 
maintaining more than one school unite any two or more of them, 
the resulting school may receive State aid as a consolidation. ’If all 
the schools within the district are united, the district is termed con- 
solidated just as it would'*be if it were the resftltant of a union of 
two or more districts. 

Aid qg a bonus for closed schools . — The laws of Pennsylvania and 
Maiqe were changed so that a premium would be set on consolidation. 
In 1911 the State Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a very brief 
consolidation act making it the duty of school directors to abandon 
ungraded schools and establish graded, if in so doing no pupil of 
an abandoned school would be required to* walk more than 1$ miles 
to the graded school. A special study made In 1918 indicates that 
692 one-room schools had been permanently closed by 1914 and 268 
vans were transporting 4,420 pupils to consolidafed'or joint schook* 

Pf 1918 it was reported that 698 one-room schools w$re closed and 
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6,251 pupils Vere being transported. The same study gives incom- 
plete figures of 9,988 one-room schools and 1,345 two-room schools 
for the State. Five hundred and fifty-seven township^ arfi reported 
as being of such a nature that complete consolidation of the schools 
in each one would be feasible. A year later the present consolida- 
tion law wa§ passed, $350,000 set apart to encourage the movement, 
and a definite policy for furthering , it begun by the State depart- 
ment. The State pays annually to the district $200 for each school 
closed by consolidation, and will reimburse the district in one-half 
the amount expended for transportation, not including purchase and 
repair of vehicles, during the previous year. 

By the law of 1909 the consolidated district of Washington is 
credited, for purposes of apportionment, with the total aggregate 
daj s attendance and, in addition, 2,000 days’ attendance for each 
of the total number of districts less one so consolidated. 

Until 1911 the allowance of 2,000 days’ attendance amounted to 
about $l70annually for each district less one that joined in the con- 
solidation. For a number of years succeeding it was approximately » 
$300. After the. enactment of 1920 providing that the State fund 
equal $20 for each child of school age the amount increased to nedrly 
$600. This bonus has been and is one of the strong factors in Mo- 
thering consolidation in the State. 

In Maine in 1921 it was provided that if a school was closed or 
suspended, and the pupils conveyed to another school, there may 
be apportioned to the town the same amount as though the teach- 
ing position had been maintained, and such apportionment may con- 
tinue to the extent of one-half the cost of conveyance as long as the 
school remains closed. 

Direct aid for <tonsolidationr-In Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
West Virginia," Delaware, Tennessee, and Texas, direct aid to con- 
solidated schools was begun. • 

The General Assembly of Iowa in 1913 authorized State aid in 
amounts ranging from $450 to $1,250 annually for consolidated 
schools of two or more rooms and giving courses in agriculture, 
home economics, and other industrial subjects. In the four years 
following, 226 consolidations were formed. ’ 

In 1915 the first consolidation law of Nebraska as such was en- 1 
acted. The consolidation depended on a majority vote in each of 
40e districts affected. The districts that voted favorably could con- 
solidate^those that voted against it kept out of the consolidation. 
Transportation was required for -all children residing more than 
2 miles from the schoolhouse. State aid of from $100 to $250 
for equipment and $15(Ho $300 annually for maintenance was pro- 
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offered, the kind of teachers employed, and the transportation fur- 
nished. Up to the time of this law, 19 consolidations had been ef- 
fected. In the two years following it 31 were added to the list. 

In 1918 the State superintendent of South Dakota recommended 
State aid for consolidated schools, and a year later the legislature 
appropriated $185,000 for the years 1920 and 1921, to be used for 
aid to State rural schools and State consolidated schools. A State 
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rural school which meets certain requirements as to length of term, 
building, playground, and teacher, is given $150 a year; a first-class 
consolidated school, $400; a second-class consolidated school, $250; . 
a consolidated high school, $600; and for the erection of a teacher’s 
home, $500. In 1920, 97 rural schools, 24 second-class consolidated, 

7 first-class consolidated, 1 high school, and 9 teachers’ cottages 
were aided, to the amount of $28,325. 

The West Virginia Legislature of 1915 amended the school law * 
so that a county board must close a school that for two successive 
months had an average attendance of less than 10, arid might con- 
solidate subdistricts with the consent of a majority of the voters in 
*the districts. The code of 1919 made consolidation much easier by 
giving the district board authority to close any schools that may be 
unnecessary, to consolidate two or more small schools into central 
graded schools known as consolidated schools, and to provide for 
transportation of pupils to and from consolidated schools or other 
schools at public expense. It authorized also the establishment of 
junior high schools. In 1921 State aid to consolidated schools 
was begun. 

The Delaware law of 1915 that permitted the alteration of school 
district boundaries also granted aid in an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 a year to any altered district that was trying to establish 
• a four-year high school. 

Texas began a policy of making lump sum appropriations to aid 
rural schools in 1915, the first amount being $500,000. The policy 
has been continued, and the amounts increased. To some extent 
this aid has been used in furthering consolidation. 

National cooperation in education . — The broad development of 
the national system of cooperative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, and the 
extension of vocational education both with and without the co- 
operation afforded by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, have un- 
doubtedly helped very 1 much in furthering the consolidation move- 
ment. The extension work in agriculture has fostered a community 
spirit among rural folk and given them a, knowledge of the value 
of more varied school curricula’, things that are necessary in the 
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advancement of consolidation. In 1914 there were approximately 
900 counties with agricultural agents, and 275 with home demon- 
st ration agents. The contributions to the extension work from 
county sources was $780,000. In 1920 there were 2,000 agricultural 
agents, 800 home demonstration agents, 300 county leaders of club 
work, and county contributions of $4,780,000. 

In general, vocational education calls for a school of more than 
one teacher because of the Bpecially-trained teacher required, the 
.special kind of equipment needed, and the additional time taken 
up by the courses. In order to carry on such work in cooperation 
with the Federal board, schools must be fairly strong and be able 
to do it effectively. Nearly all of the cooperative vocational work 
in agi iculture is being done in rural high rchools, many of them 
, consolidated schools. The need for having n school that can do 
vocational work effectively and the stimulus provided by State 
and national aid for such work have turned the thought of rural 
people toward the centralized school as the type best suited to 
keep them in contact with the larger agencies that are furthering 
education. * 

The State board for vocational education of Mississippi expresses 
its attitude toward consolidated schools as follows: 8 

In the future it will he a policy of the State voentloral board to*glve pref- 
erence in general to consolidated schools over other t^pes of high schools In the 
mutter of establishing departments of vocatlouul agriculture. There Is good 
ami sufficient reuson to justify such a policy. At present there ore within the 
State 700 consolidated schools, and 200 of these own a teacher’s home. The 
number of consolidated schools is being greatly Increased each year. For the 
most part these schools are located in rural farming communities where exists 
a genuine peep for such n department, und they represent the best type of 
school for successful work in vocational agriculture. The consolidated school *• 
district usually represents a single community, and with all its pupils from 
farm homes coming to school dally, ting type of school offers distinct advan- * 
tages for vocational agriculture over anytype of town or hoarding school with 
a larger territory and with wholly ^fferent conditions. The teacher’s home at 
such schools adds to the happiness, contentment,' and permanency of the teacher 
who is employed for 12 months In the year. This feature, together with the 
reasonably good salary the school is able to offer through receiving State and 
Federal old from the State vocational board, makes it possible to secure for 
teacher the more mature and experienced college-trained man who is capable 
of serving as school and community leader In Its broad sense. No other school 
offers greater opportunity for real leadership and service than does the con- 
solidated school. In short, by giving preference in establishing departments of 
vocational agriculture to consolidated schools, It Is believed that the State 
board is discharging its duty of expending State and Federal funds wisely and 

economically, and that there win be done “the greatest good to the greatest 
number." . ’ 


No M n 13!^ , «.I >e »“, rt 7 en « ° f IrV°" nl A * HcU,,nre Consolidated School, 
wo. 558, him. State Bd. for Vo«l Ed., Jack rod, Mlaa., pp. ®-4. 


But, 
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Growth of teacher-training . — Increases in~the number of teaclier- 
training institutions and a better realization of the professional 
character of teaching have helped consolidation. The supply of well- 
trained teachers is always inadequate. The better ones go to the, 
larger schools, where they feel they can accomplish more and the 
wuges will be more commensurate with their skill; Some rural com- 
munities have known this and have built "the consolidated school 
that they may bq in position to employ the higher type of service. 
A number of colleges and normal schools are offering courses in 
school consolidation and transportation, courses designed to m§et the 
growing demand for administrators and teachers trained to work in 
consolidated schools. As this phase of teacher-training develops, the 
consolidated school will be a more successful institution and will 
make its way more readily. 

State divisions of .rural education . — Large cities have set up their 
independent school systems and the State departments of education, 
relieved to a great degree of the burden of urban education, have 
turned their attention to the rural schools. A majority of the State 
departments have established divisions of rural schools in recent 
years. This has given recognition to rural education ns a problem 
in many ways distinctive, has focused attention upon it, and led to 
more careful investigation of it. The divisions of rural schools have 
been giving consolidation a large measure of attention, generally 
favorable, and in some instances as leaders in campaigns for it. 


THE RELATION OF ECONOMIC FORCES TO CONSOLIDATION. 


Economic forces have had much to do with starting and increasing 
consolidation. Tfie growth of' the great manufacturing centers in 
New England And the depopulation of the rural sections brought 
very large numbers of children together in the cities and more or 
less forced the setting-up of organized, centralized school plants, the 
graded school, and the widened curriculum. At the same time the de- 
pleted country schools were compelled to unite or go out of existence. 
Without exception consolidation has made rapid progress in those 
States where the percentage of the population that is urban is 
increasing rapidly and the percentage of rural population is decreas- 
ing. As industrial centers have 'grown, the rufral sections surround- 
ing them have, by virtue of the closer contact, seen and appreciated 
the better principles of education and applied them to their own 
schools. 

The economic principle of organized effort has carried over into 
education fairly easily in the cities; much more slowly in the country. 
The rural United States has had no wide experience in effective btisi- 
n W Qi’ganization to apply t^its schools. Where conditions have 

, # t ’ * . . . 1 i J * 
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forced rural organizations for production, protection, or nyirketing, 
some form of centralized school has developed at the same time or 
followed shortly after. Given the need or the desire for community 
solidarity, the consolidated school develops, being strengthened by 
. and in turn strengthening the feeling which brought the school 
about. 

The automobile and the good-roads programs, National and 
State, have hastened consolidation. In 1914 there were 1,711,000 
motor vehicles registered in the United States; 6,147,000 in 1917; 

“ 9,232,000 in 1920; and 12,238,375 in 1922. The estimated expenditure 

for roads in 1910 was $120,000,000, and in 1921, $767,000,000. When 
the area served by a'ny one school had to be inensured in terms of the 
walking strength of children, 3 miles in all directions from the . 
schoolhouse was about the maximum limit. If horse-drawn vehicles 
were used, the limit could be extended to 6 or 7 miles. Under similar 
conditions with the same or less expenditure of time and strength 
on the part of the children, an auto bus can convey pupils from 15 
to, 20 miles. As a time-limit proposition, the automobile has multi- - 
plied by from 36 to 64 the possible area that may be served by one 
.school. The better the roads over which* the auto busses must travel, 
the greater the area that may be served. Good roads make possible 
and often have a considerable effect in bringing about consolidation. 
An established consolidated school may serve to call attention to • 
bad roads and lead in a movement for their betterment. Ease of 
communication makes for education, and education makes fbr ease 
of communication. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HI8TORV OF CONSOLIDATION. 


Consolidation has grown out of the soil. Education in the United 
States began as a matter of local responsibility. Each locality clung 
to the right to administer its qwn schools, and most of them still 
cling to it While the tendency is to recognize in administration, 
supervision, and financial support the responsibility and authority of 
the larger political unit, that recognition has come slowly and only so 
fast as its advantages are more widely known and appreciated. 

Laws for changes from district or ward to municipal control, those 
for changes from district to town; township, or county control, in 
nearly all cases began as special enactments for certain sections, and 
when shown to be successful in practice were made permissive for 
an entire State and later mandatory. The progressive steps have 
extended over periods of some years, and final change has often been 
preceded by several unsuccessful attempts. Attempts to force the 
giving up of local control have met with failure. Sudden and ex* 
tensive readjustments have usually resulted in severe reactions. 

’ *• • * ' ’ ’ ’ _ * . * v* • \ 
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Campaigns for consolidation have been educative and directive in 
character, and wherever tljpy have been persistently .carried on for 
a considerable period of time hate accomplished much. Evenwith- 
out such campaigns a large number of consolidated schools have been 
formed. 

Begun voluntarily in New England by people who were convinced 
that it was advantageous, rural school consolidation has spread over 
the United States largely by its own strength. As only one of sev- 
eral ways of decreasing the vast number of small administrative 
units, it has been made use of more and more each succeeding year 
in district, township, and county systems of schools. Laws on the 
subject are still almost entirely permissive. They are mandatory 
only in so fur as they limit the nuinber of schools or districts that 
may be established and as they require the closing of small schools. 
A rural section may determine for itself whether oT not its schools 
are to be united. 

From its inception consolidation has been and is now mainly a 
movement to establish larger, better schools within the greater 
county or State system, and its effect is generally to strengthen and 
centralize that system ns well as. to better conditions in the imme- 
■* diate local area. This is in direct contradistinction to many of the 
special, independent, special tax, municipal, and other districts that 
are formed for the purpose of having better schools, but in trying to 
bring that about, break away more or less* from the higher authority, 
. in a very definite sense decentralize the greater unit, and often stand 
in the way of progress for the greater number of schools. Consoli- 
dation, especially when well planned in advance for an entire county 
or a large area, aims for improvement that will be general and 
fairly equal. 

The principle of consolidation has gone from State to State by 
force of example. In its application to urbqn schools it overtook 
and displaced the ungraded school principle l>efore a considerable 
- number of the States had established their systems and built their 
? larger cities. Though moving out more slowly into rural, areas, it 
nevertheless had strength enough to prevent in some sections the 
decentralization of education characteristic of early settlement in 
the United States. 

Consolidation has made good advances under every type of educa- 
tional administration that has been used in the Nation. In the dis- 
trict, subdistrict, town, township, county, and State systems alike, 
wherever there has been the will to improve schools by consolidation, 
the movement has gone forward. Undoubtedly, the strong county 
unit system is one of the most favorable to its growth, but all the 
complications of the strongest district systems have not served to 
arrest it ‘ . 
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insolidution and transportation have been and are closely con- 
ed* wi I h movements for gradation of schools, wider opportuni- 


ties for secondary education, more diversified curricula, better trained 
teachers, careful supervision, more adequate school plants, more 
healthful^condifions for school children, an equitable distribution of 
the burdens of school taxation, and the establishment of larger units 
of administration. Along with these, consolidation and transporta- 
tion have been accepted as correct educational policies and have 
progressed with equal or nearly equal rapidity. .- 


AN EVALUATION OF THE CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

MOVEMENT. 

From what has just l»een given of the history of its growth, some 
determination may lie made of the value of the consolidation move- 
ment. It has progressed slowly, often under adverse conditions and 
in spite of bitter opposition. A policy that was not inherently 
strong could not have continued its existence as consolidation has. 
It has gained steadily and has uniformly held nearly all of the 
ground gained. It has now’ a record of 80 years of achievement to 
its credit. It is in no sense an educational fad or experiment. It has 
been responsive alike to economic and to educational changes, and* 
has taken its place among the strong school policies of the United 
States. 

Consolidation of schools and transportation of pupils are instru- 
ments wholly, means with which to attain the purposes of educa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that consolidation as a special term may be 
lost to tKe educational language because the purpose for which it is 
given special meaning will have been accomplished, that in so far 
as it is possible to decrease the number of administrative school units 
and thereby better the schools, the work will have been completed, 
the instrument no longer useful. In mnny of the older cities this 
has already come about. The consolidations effected in building the 
systems are almost entirely fofglfrUen. No one thinks of the schools 
as consolidated. 

Somc^errors have been made in connection with consolidation of 
schools because it has been looked upon as an end rather than a way 
of establishing media through which other educational activities may 
more readily function. In some respects it has been a matter for 
regret that the name of a process is applied to the result of the 
process. " Occasionally it has led school patrons to expect too much 
of the consolidated school. At times it has also led to lack of 
recognition for equally good results when accomplished through 
other processes. 

The advantages of the consolidated school oyer the one-room or 
one-teacher school as an instrument for rural education have been 
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• set forth by many writers and speakers on the subject. A list of all 
the claims made- would be very long. Too often it has been assumed 
(' those advantages followed as a matter of, fact after schools were 

united, that the mere uniting was per se enough to bring them about. 

As a process, consolidation makes certain desirable things easier of 
attainment. Whether or not they are attained depends upon how 
the school is managed. 

In the matter of school finances these are some' of the things 
that should le taken into consideration : 

1. Consolidation serves to concentrate the school revenue^ of a 
given area at one or a few points. That concentration is in accord 
with sound business principles. The investment in the large, well- 
placed bjjilding, substantial and permanent, has fewer risks than 
investments in small isolated buildings scattered here and there. 
The one-room school is a disappearing institution. It is not a 
thing into which large amounts of public money for construction 
should he placed. 

The investment in the larger building having been made, the 
property is more easily kept from deterioration, may be better ; 
safeguarded by insurance, suffers less from depreciation, and is 
much more apt to be so located that it is salable, if the necessity 
for a sale ever arises. - 

Consolidation offers simpler, less complicated, and more accurate 
ways of keeping account of school funds, determining how they 
are spent, the values obtained in return, the points of waste, and 
the effectiveness of the expenditures. So long as -school moneys 
are spent, by many small boards and accounting is dqpe in a hap- 
hazard way by people untrained to do it, there will be little possi- 
bility of getting the accurate data necessary to correlate the use 
of the school dollar with the result obtained; 


2. Consolidation helps to distribute the burden of school taxation 
more equitably over the larger area. Throughout the history of 
education in the United States numberless instances have been <yted 
-by writers arid speakers of the fact that the distribution of taxable 
wealth and the distribution of children to be educated Tire not 
uniform. Where the one is the other may ncft be, often is not.. 
Schools with large enrollments frequently have but little taxable 
wealth to support them, while other schools backed by great wealth 
have but few children to educate. The only solution is to unite 
weak areas with strong in such a way as to apply the proceeds of 
the wealth at the place where the children to be educated are. 

3. Consolidation offers the possibility of arranging better units 
for the apportionment of .school funds. School moneys should be 
distributed according to needs, in. such a way as to stimulate effort. 
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and to set a premium on proper use. The. larger schools more 
frequently than the small ones' know their needs in a business-like 
way, and have carefully prepared budgets. The community effort 
necessary to effect consolidation directs more attention to school 
funds and brings about a better understanding of the essentials 
of school fund distribution. There is less apt to be detailed inelastic 
laws for distribution that allow no latitude to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

4. ^tate and Federal aid for education can better be focused 

through the media of the larger schools. 4 Much of such aid is given ' 
for special purposes. The small school can not meet the require-^ 
mentis, necessary for receiving it. A community that has united its 
smfi.il ^Schools may build an institution strong enough to deal with , 
the broader agencies that are. fathering education. , , . 

5. In somq cases if costs lags to maintain the consolidated school 
than the one-room schools that weVe united to form it: In 'very 
small schools, those having fewer than 13 to 20 pupils, the Inkruc- 
tional costs per attendance child ar6 very high. Four or five schools 

, may be united, the number of teachers reduced, and the cost lessened. 
.Occasionally it is cheaper to transport the children of a small school 
than to employ a teacher for them. The advocates of consolidation, 
however, do not in general claim or desire lessened expenditure for 
education. Effective consolidation is usually accompanied, or fol- 
lowed by a better building, better teachers, longer terms, wider cur- 
ricula, and other things that make the actual amount of money spent 
much greater than that' in the small schools. It is believed and 
fairly well proved that the advantages gained by consolidation 
are far more than commensurate with the increased expenditure. 

In matters of organization, administration, and supervision the 
better class of consolidated schools have all the advantages of the 
larger school^. In organization there irf the division into grades, 
with the larger classes, better gradation of pupils, teachers devoting 
their time to one or two grades or special subjects, the possibility of 
more thorough work, of offering more subjects, and of providing 
for secondary education. There may be less duplication of effort 
and of apparatus. There is better opportunity for measurement 
and comparison with other schools and systems. 

In administering consolidated schools there is greater concentra- 
tion of effort, fewer lay boards with which to deal, and the need for * 
employing professional administrators and teachers is bringing 
about such employment. Longer school terms are made possible 
and better equipment may be provided. 

From the point of view of the supervisor the central school is 

1 in reaching the schools and in • 
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meeting teachers, as well as the better trained teachers with which 
to work. 


From the community and social viewpoint the consolidated school 
may offer better opportunities for both children and grown folk. 
To the child there are undoubted advantages in the stimulus of the 
greater group, the wider play activities', and the extended circle 
of acquaintance. He is more apt to attend regularly and to slay 
m school for a greater number of years. For the adults of the. 
community a good consolidated school may rouse public interest, 
provide a social and intellectual center, create a wholesome pride, 
and overcome many of the petty jealousies that are harmful in the 
small school. 

When properly managed the consolidated school is an effective 
instrument for extending better educatkmal advantages over ever- 
increasing areas and to greater numbers of children. 


Chapter II. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF CONSOLIDATION. 


FORMS OF CONSOLIDATION. 

In the long effort to better the rural schools by concentrating the 
school work in fewer places, centralizing the control, and distribut- 
ing the tax responsibility more equitably over larger units, several 
kinds of consolidated schools ha ve developed. 

The typical complete consolidation .— In its best form the consoli- 
dated school has now come to be a school located at or near the center 
of a natural community, the resultant of a combination of a number 
of smaller schools each of which has given up its identity as an ad- 
ministrative school unit, maintaining full-grade and high-school 
courses, organized on the 7-4, 8-4, or plan, offering a diversi- 
lied curriculum, housed in a modern plant equipped for giving 
effectively the courses offered, transporting to and from school by ' 
safe and sanitary methods the pupils that live too far from the school , | 
building to walk, and functioning as a center for community activi-' i 
ties. This is sometimes known as a complete consolidation and is 
the type generally advocated wherever there are enough children 
and taxable wealth to make it possible. 

It is a complete consolidation, by grades, for all the grades requi- 
site in the elementary and secondary school are maintained. The 
county unit of administration for all rural schools within the county 
has its greatest strength in that under the county organization the 
rural children may be trained in a few such completely consolidated 
schools. 

The consolidation not a result of a uniting . — In some of the 
areas under process of settlement in recent years this fine typo of 
school has been developed without going through the usual prelimi- 
nary stage of decentralization. Central schools' with transporta- 
tion were maintained from the time the first school was necessary 
in the area. This has been especially true of some sections of 
Idaho, Washington, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. The * 
trend now is to include within the term “consolidated” those 
lural schools, without regard to whether they are . the resultant 
of a union, that have the characteristics of the higher type of 
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consolidated school. In Idaho, Louisiana* Missouri, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota the determination of the consolidation depends 
more on the size of the district or school than on the manner of its 
formation. 

Partial consolidation by grades . — Another form of consolidation 
is partial consolidation, using the term to apply to grades. A^en* 
trnl school is established to serve some given area and to this school 
come the children of the upper grades, while some or all of those 
of the lower grades are taught in small outlying schools. The area 
served by the central school may be a community, n township, a dis- 
trict, parts of any of these, or unions of them, and in some cases 
even a county. There are a number of examples of this rather effec- 
tive way of dealing with situations where complete consolidation is 
not practicable or perhaps not possible. 

In Louisiana it is spoken of as “grade limitation ** and is reported 
as follows : 

It frequently happens that the closing of all the small schools around n center 
is not desirable— too many pupils In the lower jrradea to transport, distance 
too great for small children, or other equally good reasons that apply to par- 
ticular situations. In such instances It Is now customary to retain such nclmols 
with the provision that attendance Ik* limited to three or four or possibly five 
grades, the pupils In grades above ladng required to attend the central school 
Where the number of pupils requires two teacher?, the grades an* limited to 
five or six or seven at the most There are a few instances of schools having 
three and four teachers that limit their work to the elementary grades and 
require the advanced pupils to attend a ueur-by consolidated high school. This 
variation eliminates the Inconvenience and expense of transporting large num- » 
bera of small children, partially satisfies local pride, and still permits the 
concentration of a sufficient number of pupils In the upper grades to Justify 
employing several teachers and the growth of full hlgh-school departments. 
‘‘Grade limitation" is now a factor that Is given consideration whenever a 
program for consolidation Is proposed. 

In 1919 the State board of Delaware began a policy of u delimita- 
tion of grades ” by arranging as far as possible that the one-room 
schools should be limited to the first six grades and the older children 
transported to central schools for junior and senior high-school 
instruction. 

The wing plan of Oklahoma differs from the transportation plan 
in the State, in that the children are not hauled to school, and the 
remote districts are furnished with small buildings, which serve as 
wings to one large central building. This plan is most popular 
in districts where roads and bridges have not been ^constructed and 
where the children ttn not be hauled to school conveniently in the 
public vans. The wing schools have courses up to the fifth grade. 
Hie superintendent of the central school at regular intervals is • 
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supposed to visit the wings nnd to have general supervision over 
(hem. 1 he plan has the effect of giving the county superintendent 
several assistant superintendents as well qualified as he. The average 
tax h-vy for this plan is 7$ mills. 

( 'omplctc ami partial consolidation by territory. — The words w com- 
plete and “partial ” as applied to consolidation are frequently used 
with reference to territory as well as grades. A county or town- 
ship is spoken of as being completely consolidated when all of the 
children are attending consolidated schools; as partially consolidated 
when it has some consolidated schools and some small schools not 
serving as “ wing " schools to any consolidation. 

Forms of centralized schools not commonly considered consolida- 
tions.— There are several types of centralized schools, mostly rural, 
that are not commonly listed as consolidations but probably may be 
considered such. ^ 

The State superintendent of Wisconsin classes the Slate graded 
schools with the consolidations. 


Nearly all of the consolidation that has l»een effected In Wlsconslrf has been 
«doue in connection with the State graded schools. Every 8tate graded school 
Is the expression of a public attitude that Is In favor of centralised school 
facilities and that is opposed to the decentralisation which Is expressed in the 
rural school. 


This fnvorahle attitude toward consolidation is represented In two different 
ways among the 623 graded school districts In the State. The first, and the. 
■*ne most frequently found. Is the district school whose school population has 
become too. great for a -one-room school and one teucher to accommodate it 
1 he people realize that 30 to 40 children are as many as a teacher should be 
expected to manage successfully. The question thus arises, would It be better 
to divide the district, create two schools, and duplicate the bad conditions of 
u crowded program, or would the better course be to have two teachers, each 
with half the number of grades of pupils to manage, and receive the special 
State aid for a graded school The question Is usually answered by organizing 
« State graded school which? If not a technical consolidation. Is a refusal to 
decentralize. Many of these schools have grown to three and four departments 
and finally Into high schools. 

A second and direct method of consolidation Is found when people see the 
great advantage there is In the large graded school over either the large or 
the small one-room school, and two or more districts are consolidated. 


1 he rural graded school of South Carolina, often formed by com- 
bining smaller schools, receiving State aid, and being required to 
meet some of the standards characteristic of consolidated schools, 
may be considered k kind of consolidation. The rural school super- 
visor reports that, in the years from 1914 to 1920 the number of 
white one-teacher schools was reduced from 1,701 to 1,008 by the 
administration of the rural graded school law. 

Union high schools . — How far one may be justified in classing as 
consolidations some of the different kinds of high schools in the 
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United States is something of a question. Certainly the union high 
schools of California may properly be considered partial, consolida- 
tions for secondary-schdcd purposes. The township and community 
high schools of Illinois are unquestionably consolidations for sec- 
ondary education. *' 

'** • Oownty secondary schools. — The county high schools authorized by 
law and maintained in 27 States are not consolidations in the sense 
that they have been formed by uniting districts or schools, and they 
do not as a ride £ive any elementary instruction. They are con- 
solidations, iqasriiuch as they represent the taxable wealth and edu- 
cational effort of a large area concentrated on one or two secondary 
schools that draw their pupi'fe from the entiVe area and. are under 
|he^administration of one board. Closely akin to these are the county 
agricultural schools of Michigan, Mississippi, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, and the farm-life schools of North Carolina. * . 

* None, or very few, of these county secondary schools furnish any 
transportation. In some 15 of the States, however, .mostly in the 
West and South* .there are secondary schools under county control 
that have dormitories for pupils that live at a distance and furnish 

• board and room at low rates. In -Wyoming the county Mg/school 
with a dormitory is looked upon- as con|6tolation or -at least a fore- 
runner of the type of consolidated school that may be developed in 
sparsely settled areas. The high-school district of the State is not 
a union of elementary-school districts for high-schfiol- purposes, but 
a body; corporate embracing all territory that has by majority vote 
decided to jo^fin the organization to maintain a Secondary, school; 
is governed by an elective board of three trustees; may be bonded for 

: tKe erection of buildings; and may be taxed not<to exceed 10 mills on 
the dollar of assessed valuation for current expense. It may include 
#*n entire cpunty. - * . . 

-. Statistical data fd£jhese county secondary schools are not in- 
cluded in, those given in this bulletin, . V . 

Unusual forms of centralisation.— There are thro$ rhther unusual 
■ attempts at kinds of centralization to which attention needs to be 
called. CThey are the community use of tfie'School plant in Washing- 

* ton, the method of administering unorganized territory in Maine, 
and the redistricting law of Nebraska. . * fV .. 

.In 1913 a law was -qriacted in Washington providing for a wider 
’use of theaphool plant. The two important sections of the act read: 

f m 

That school boards ip each district of the second class and third, class may' 
•provltle for tbp free, comfortable, and convenient use of the schorii property to 
promote and facilitate. frequent meetings and associations of the people In dis- 
cussion, study, Improvement, recreation and other community purposes, arid 
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A. A teachers’ cottage in Kansas. 


B. b A teachers' rest room in a con :,ol related* school. 
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HOME COMFORTS FOR TEACHERS. 
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A. School gardening. 
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A\ Learning to jud^e stock. 
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U. AN OPEN-COUNTRY CONSCLI DAT ION IN KANSAS; 1 2f» CHILDREN 
PORTED DAILY FROM AN AREA OF 54 SQUARE MILES. 


ARE TRA Na- 
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may acquire, assemble and house material for the dissemination of Information 
of use and Interest to the farm, the home, and the community, and facilities for 
experiment and study, es pecial ly In matters pertaining to the growing of crops, 
the Improvement and haj^j BItf^il Restock, the marketing of farm products, 
the planning and consliOi^lon of farm buildings, the subjects of household eco- 
nomics, home Industries, good roads, aud community vocations and Industrie; 4 
and may call meetings for the consideration and discussion of any such matters, 
employ n special supervisor or leader, If need be, and provide suitable dwellings 
and accommodations for teachers, supervisors, and necessary assistants. 

That- each school district of the second or third class, by Itself or In com- 
* blnation with any other district or districts, shall have power, when in the 
Judgment of the school hoard It shall be deemed expedient, to reconstruct, re- 
model, or build schoolhouses, and to erect, purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire 
other Improvements and real and personal property, and establish a communal 
assembly place and appurtenances, and supply the same with suitable and 
convenient furnishings and facilities for the uses mentioned In section 1 of 
this act 

a 

A commission of seven members, including'the State superintend- 
ent, passes on the plans of any district or combination of districts. 

If the district has a large school plant or extends over a large area, 
little effort is made to include outside districts, and the center is 
known as an * independent center.” By 1920 there were 608 com- 
munity centers; 140 independent; 171 rural district group centers 
with no town included; '275 centers including a town and ndjacent 
districts; and 22 districts not^included in other center organizations. 

About 48 per cent of the area of Maine is unorganized for pur- 
poses of local government. The first law passed for providing 
schools for this territory was in 1897, For purposes of school ad- 
ministration the entire af-ea was p.lnced under the direct control of 
the State superintendent. He was given authority to appoint agents* 
for the unorganized townships, who attended to all necessary details 
in relation to providing schools for the children. The law was 
amended and changed in 1919 in such a way as to further centralize 
these schools in the hands of the State superintendent and to give 
him power to provide both elementary and secondary education for 
all children living in unorganized territory. 

A redistricting law* was passed in Nebraska in 1919. It provides 
in effect for a mapping of every county in "the State into districts 
of approximately 25 sections each.. An appeal from the decision of 
the county redistricting committee may be taken to the State super- 
intendent and his judgment may be subject to the outcome of a local - 
election. The law is unique in that it arranges a way for trying 
to determine an equitable adjustment of district boundaries in an 
ehtire State. It is being carried out very slowly. 

62571 °— 28— 4 ’ . ; , . : 
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A STATISTICAL MEASURE OF CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPOR. 

TATION. 

An indirect and relative measure . — It is obvious that from the 
number of kinds of consolidation, the varying conceptions of it, and 
the differing definitions, an attempt to give accurate statistical data 
as to the absolute. amount of consolidation in the United States, its 
relative amount as compared with totals for elementary and second- 
ary education, and definite measurements of its progress in the en- 
tire country, must meet with only partial success. Much of the data 
are not comparable.* Questionnaires made to fit conditions in one 
section do not meet those of another. Records of consolidations have 
not been kept at all in. some States, only spasmodically in other 
States, and consistently year "by year in very few States. In the re- 
ports published annually or biennially by departments of education, - 
data for consolidated schools have not, as a rule, been segregated. 
Moreover, there has been no careful determination, of the special 
kinds of information that are necessary and valuable as bases for 
comparing consolidated schools with other schools. > ^ 

It has been customary in making a statement of consolidation or 
centralization in any State to give the number of schools that the 
author has chosen to classify as consolidated, the number of schools 
discontinued to form them, descriptions of some typical consolida- 
tions, and facte of various kinds regarding enrollment, attendance, 
costs of transportation, courses offered, etc. These are absolute 
measures of the actual amount of consolidation in any given in- 
stance, but are in no sense relative and are perhaps of limited value 
in that they express little or nothing of the comparative pxtent to 
which this type of school is playing its part in any system, large or 
small, and itg worth in educational effectiveness. The table on 
page 77, shoving the progress of consolidation in Indiana, and the 
map of Pennsylvania, indicating the number of consolidations ef- 
fected and projects under way, are measures of this kind. They 
may, and perhaps often do, convey an impression that the consoli- 
dated school has made greater progress than it actually has or is a 
more common kind of educational factory than it really is. 

More nearly correct measures of the consolidation and centraliza- 
tion and its growth in any State or the United States can be made to 
some extent in relative and indirect terms. 

Note the first six columns of Table 1, on page 52. Columns 2 
and 3 give the enrollment by States for the year 1919-20 and the per 
cent of increase or decrease for the decade 1910-1920,, Only three 
States — Maine, Mississippi, and Missouri — report decreases. Col- 
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limns 4, 5, and 6 give the number of schoolhouses in 1910 and 1920 
and the per cent of decrease or increase for the decade. 

In these five columns there is a rather broad indication of the 
degree to which the schools of any State are centralized, at least 
in so far as grouping children is concerned, and whether the cen- 
tralization is increasing. 

For example, Michigan and North Carolina were almost equal in 
school enrollment in 1920, the figures being 691,674 arid 691,249. In 
the former State there were 8,941 schoolhouses; in the latter 7,994, 
or 947 less. In the one there was a gain of 27.7 per cent in enroll- 
ment and of 3.9 per cent in number of school buildings; in the'other 
32.8 per cent in enrollment and 5.06 per cent in buildings. The ratio 
between per cent of enrollment gain and building gain was approxi- 
mately equal in the two States. The schools of North Carolina are, 
from this statistical evidence, more centralized than those of Mich- 
igan. In the decade 1910 to 1920 the two States were trending 
toward centralization at about the same rate. 

For another comparison, New York and Pennsylvania are the two 
largest school systems of the United States. New York enrolled 
*''•1,719,841 children and used 11,824 school buildings. Pennsylvania 
enrolled 1,610,459 children and used 15,303 buildings, almost 3,500 
more buildings for an enrollment 109,000 less. Pennsylvania has 
a land area some 2,822 square miles smaller than that of New York. 
Obviously jts school children are much less closely grouped than those 
of New York. Neither State* effected much centralization in the 
decade 1910 to 1920. 

In a similar way comparisons may be made between any two States 
or groups of Stages and a rough estimate made of the degree to 
which the school children are assembled in large groups. It is 
worthy of note that, while the enrollment for the United States in- 
creased by 21.1 per cent for the decade, the number of buildings in- 
creased by only 2 per cent Impart this must be interpreted to mean 
that, owing to the cessation of building during war time, there is 
a great shortage of buildings, especially in the cities. But it. is also 
partly due to the fact that increases in enrollment are being oared 
for by administrative units already established rather than by creat- 
ing new units and erecting new and separate buildings. 

Like estimates may be made by using the number of schools given 
in columns 7, 8, and 9 as a factor, rather than the number of school 
{ buildings. This is less satisfactory because the word school varies 
greatly in meaning, and there is danger of making comparisons with 
figures that are not comparable. Care should certainly be exercised 
in using the figures of Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Hampshire, and 
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Rhode Island — States that report a schoolroom as a school — with 
other States that report a building under the charge of a principal 
as a school. • 

The number of one-room or one-teacher schools — the terms are 
here used interchangeably for convenience — the rate at which they 
are increasing or decreasing, and the relation which the* attendance 
and teaching corps in them beare to the tot als of attendance ’and 
teachers for the State as given in columns 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 are 
in a sense negative measures of the progress and amount of consoli- 
dation and positive measures of the work yet to be done along that 
line. Unfortunately the attendance in one-room schools can not 
be obtained for many of the States. 1 * * * -. 

North Carolina, with 4,174 one-robm schools out of 7,904 school 
buildings, a State enrollment of 691,249, and 24.7 per cent of its 
teaching force engaged in teaching one-room schools, has increased its 
enrollment in n decade by 32.8 per cent and the number of buildings 
by 5 per cent, and at the same time has decreased the number of one- 
room schools by 30 per cent and the number of teachers employed 
in those sthools in even greater ratio. Those figures are certainly 
indicative of a strong tendency toward centralization and consoli- 
dation. 

4 Kansas, with 9,509 school buildings for an enrollment of 406,880, 
and 7,624 one-room schools, has increased its enrollment only 2 per 
cent, and at the same time increased the number of buildings by 6.7 
per cent. Forty-three per cent of the average daily attendance is at 
one-room schools, and 58 per cent of the teaching corps is necessary 
to supply them. Here is an indication of a great many small groups 
of children and of the amount of consolidating necessary to be done. 

Massachusetts, with 2,956 school buildings for 623,586 enrolled 
pupils, and less than 4 per cent of the daily attendance or the teach- 
ing corps in one-room schools, is certainly highly centralized. 

New Jersey reports few consolidated schools, but the State uses 
2,106 school, buildings for an enrollment of 594,780, has increased its 
enrollment by 38.3 per cent in a decade, at the same time increased 
the number of buildings by over 1 per cent, and decreased the one- 
room schools by 28 pet* cent. There is now only 3.2 per cent of the 
daily attendance in one-room schools and 2.8 per cent of the teach- 
ing force engaged in them. This argues much centralization and a 
continued tendency along that line. The map of the State on page 
<76 is a graphic representation by counties of this condition. 

Note in columns '10, 11, and 12 that decade comparisons for the 
number of one-room schools may be made for 32 States. These 
82 States reported 151,645 one-room schools in 1910 and 134,010 ia 
1920, a decrease of 17,635, or 11.6 per cent in the decade. 
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Six of the thirty-two States— Colorado, Idaho, New York, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin— show a total increase of 1,505 
one-room schools. Idaho, Wisconsin, and South Dakota are still 
! i n process of settlement and new schools have been established for 
* new communities. The first- two of these are not actively furthering 
consolidation. In South Dakota v laws and policies definitely fav* 
orable to consolidation came about late in the decade. The increase 
in Colorado is in part due to new settlement and in part to the fact 
that, the consolidation campaign in the State has beert carried on by 
the College of Agriculture. Some counties have .adopted it. Others 
have not. The State department has not furthered it. There has 
been no -concerted policy for consolidation in New York. The work 
in Tennessee began about the close of the decade. 

The other 26 States for“which .comparative data are available 
effected a decrease in one- room schools amounting to 19,140. Some 
of this is due to a natural growth, and consequent change of classifi- 
ed ion. Smull schools have added to their enrollment until it became 
necessary to employ two or three tenchers, and such schools have 
moved out of the one-room j>r one-teacher class. The greater part of 
it was brought about by consolidation. Alabama, Indiana, Ken- 
, tacky, Louisiana, Mississippi, ftorth Carolina, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina. Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, 11 States that have been 
conducting extended consolidation campaigns or have definite poli- 
cies favoring it, account for 15,449, or four-fifths of the decrease. 
Missouri, North Dakota, Kansas, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania add 
1.705 more to the list of decreases^ and here also the lessening num- 
k*r of one-room schools is unquestionably almost wholly due to. 
' consolidation. In the other States that show reductions a consider- 
able amount is knpwn to have been brought by consolidation. 

Of the 16 States for which decade comparisons in number of one- 
room schools can not be made, Iowa and New Hampshire used fewer 
school buildings by 1,185 and 561, respectively, in 1920 than were 
used for. approximately the same enrollment in 1910. Neither State 
, made material enrollment gain iii the 10 years. In Massachusetts 
, for the same period an enrollment increase of 87,717, or 16.8 per 
cent, was met by a reduction of buildings of 1,370, or 31.6 per cent, 
while in Utah the enrollment increase, 26,795, or 28 per cent, called 
for a building decrease of 9, or 1.3 per cent. Iowa and Utah are 
actively consolidating schools. In New Hampshire and Massachu- 
' setts centralization has been going on for a long* period of years. 

If the figures could be had, tl>ey would certainly show that the one- 
■ room school is disappearing in Massachusetts, Iowa, and Utah, and 
probably in New Hampshire. 
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There remain . 12 States to be considered in connection .with 
one-room school. Six of these, Arizona, California, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Wyoming, have been developing new areas 
and report enrollment increases ranging from 27 per cent in Oregon 
to 144 per cent in Arizona. They have also increased the number 
of school buildings in percentages ranging from 25 to 203. Un- 
doubtedly the number of little schools in these States increased in 
the decade 1910 to 1920, not because of decentralization but in 
response to a definite need for schools in areas that conl&not be 
served by existing schools. In Oklahoma a definite campaign for 
consolidation has been carried on, and it has lessoned the number of 
school buildings that would otherwise have been built in the process i 
of the States’ growth. 

Arkansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Nevada made en- 
rollment gains ranging from 10.8 per cent in Nebraska to 38.3 per 
cent in Nevada, and these were met by gains in the number of 
buildings from 3.9 per cent in Michigan to 7.4 per cent in Arkansas, 
a fair indication that the number oi one-room schools in these States 
increased very little or not at all during the decade. 



The statistical data regarding one-room schools may be sum- 
marized as follows: * , 

1. Decade comparisons may be made for 32 of the 48 States. ^ 
(n) Twenty-six of those for which comparisons may be majiF 
report a decrease of 19,140 one-room schools, or 15 per cent 
Most of thib decrease is due to consolidation. 


(b) Six States report an increase of 1,505 one-room schools, 
or 5.6 per cent This is due partly to new settlement and partly 
because consolidation has not been a definite policy. 

2. Of the 16 States for which decade comparisons may not be, 
made — / 

(a) Four have lessened the number of school buildings, 
although school enrollment increased at the same time, jin all 
four, consolidation or centralization are definite policies. 

(5) Five States report enrollment gains of from 10.8 per 
cent to 38.3 per cent, with building gains of 3:9 per cent to 
7.4 per pent, a fair indication that the number of one-room 
schools made little if any increase during the decade. 

(c) Seven States in process of developing new areas report 
enrollment increases of from 27 per cent to 144 per cent tind 
gains in number of buildings from 20 per cent to 203. The 
number of one-room schools in these States probably increased 
during the decade but not because of a tendency toward de- 
centralization. 




V 
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3. It is regrettable that there are not complete data for, column 13.' 
The. i>er cent of average daily attendance of the State that is in the 
very small schools is one of the valuable items in determining school 
centralization. 




Table 1 . — School buildings and §chool$. 
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. a (solute, direct measure of t'he amount of school ' consolidation by 
-States for the United States. Column 2 is of historical interest and 
|nay be used in connection with the historical sketch. Moreover', it 
indicates the number of years that consolidation lms been coimr on 
in any State. . f • V, 

Column’S gives the total number of consolidated schools as 11^890 
» min % the number 126 for Massachusetts. While this is the best figure’., 
obtainable for all the States at present, it is a very inadequate onejanrff , 
,, some of its limitations and inaccuracies should be well understood. . • 
* fe <f^° r 8onie ^ includes considerable numbers of weak two and 

three teacher schools that, although fohned by uniting smaller 
/ schools, are not the strong graded schools expected as a result of* 

. consolidation. This is true of the data for Georgia. In the figures 
" , for Alab ama there are 102 two-room schools; those for Arkansas 
/ mctTlde 60 two-teacher and 58 three-teacher schools. From Lou- 
isiana 293 of the consolidations reported are two-lteacher schools, 
y Mississippi, 'Nevada, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wiish- 

ington, and Wept Virginia include small two-teaolier schools in their 
reports. Massachusetts reports 2,169 consolidate^ schools, counting 
all tnose of two or more rooms as consolidations. 

In other States the interpretation is less liberal and the showing 
in number -of consolidated schools comparatively smaller. Tlje 
data given by the State Agricultural College of Colorado include 
' on] y ^"ose schools that come, within *u rather exacting, definition 
of consolidation and exclude a large number of two or more teacher 
schools of the kind Reported by Massachusetts. Data from Missis- 
sippi are for only those consolidated schools that fumitb transporta- 
tion. This restriction, applied in no other State, lessens the nuni-x 
ber reported from Mississippi The total of 258 consolidated schools 
in Kentucky leaves out of consideration 401 1 union two-teacher 
I schobls such as would be counted in many ‘other States. 

| v Figures are given for only two of the New England Statrf^as^ 
sachusettq and Maine. Tn the fonfier there arg 120 town^Wess ’ 
than 10,000 inhabitants that have mostof the schools in the town con- 
solidated. To accept this number is t<f* leave out most of the* cen- 
tralization that has taken place in the densely populated sections of 
. , the State. In the latter only 26 of the 117 schools reported are' com- 
plete consolidations both as to grades and. territory. T’he other 94 
aro partial. The total ddes not include 63 urban communities in 
which there are schools serving rural sections and representing con- * 
solidation to a greater or less extent. 

^ Of the other four New England States, Connecticut has 6 towns 

ITt 'ftj ll 1 0 Vl Cl 1 1 ^1% A nnh aaL 1a _ ^ _ - A a* V • • ■ m 
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been closed to larger one and two room schools, and 63 towns in 
which there is some form of partial consolidation. .Besides hav- 
ing formed its city systems by consolidation, Rhode Island has 
been consolidating small schools since 1898. and furthering the move- 
ment by State aid, but thd number of consolidations effected is not 
available. Neither New Hampshire nor Vermont reports consolidated 
schools, though in both fetates there are central schools serving much 
or all of the town, and large amounts are spent for transportation. 

The figure of 92 for New Jersey is no proper indication of the 
highly centralized school system of the State. For all , of New 
England, New Jersey, and Michigan, consolidation is more ade- 
quately expressed in terms of towns rather than schools. 

Florida and North Carolina are not reported. . The records for 
consolidation have not been kept. In both States schools have been 
uniting for many years, and there are consolidated schools of the finer 
types inlx)th. Utah has adopted a county district system, and f{>r pur- 
poses of administration the schools are grouped in 40 units Of control. 

Other factors make the figures of column 3 incomparable and the 
total unreliable. Of the 14 schools reported for Delaware, 13 are 
special districts named^in the law of 1919. They are more or less 
independent of the general State system and are, in a sense, develop- 
ing city systems. Similar districts in Connecticut are not returned 
as consolidations. Minnesota reports include only those schools 
that receive State aid, among them districts of 12 sections or more 
not the result of a union. The figures for Missouri are for those 
schools, governed by six directors, that are outside of incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages. Data for Ohio are estimated and are for 
centfalized and consolidated* schools, as the words are applied with 
special 1 meanings in that State. In the 262 schools credited to Okla- 
homa tlfere are 54 union graded districts and 24 centralized districts 
not furnishing transportation. The number for Pennsylvania ap- 
plies only to those schools firmed, in very recent years. The union 
high schools of California and other States and the township high 
schools of Illinois are hot included. 

.Three other items in the positive, estimate of consolidation are 
given in Table 2. They are the number of pupils enrolled in con- 
solidated schools, the number of teachers employed in them, and the 
value of the school property. In each case the percentage relation 
to the total for the State is shown. It is regrettable that these 
data can not be secured for more of the States. The total of nearly 
390,000 pupils enrolled in the consolidated schools of 11 States, ap- 
proximately one-tenth of their total enrollment, is somewhat indiq- 
ati\% of the strength of this kind of school. The teachers in the 
consolidated schools of the 11 States reporting number 11,115 or 
7.3 per cent of total teaching corps in those States, 
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Costs of transportation . — In Table 3, on page 58, are given data on 
transportation of pupils. It must be understood at once that the 
figures given' are inclusive, as far -as they could be obtained, of all 
transportation of children to and from school if paid for from pub- 
lic funds. No attempt has been made to limit them to the schools 
classed as consolidated. 

Columns 2, 3, and 4 are of historical interest. It is significant that 
by 1010 only 14 States were. reporting amounts spent for transporta- 
tion as a separate item of expenditure and. that in 1920 eight States , t 
had not as yet made that segregation in their financial statements. 

In column 5 are given the amounts spent for transportation by 40 
States in 1920, If the total for all the States could be given, it would 
undoubtedly amount to nearly fifteen millions of dollars. Indiana is 
spending nearly two millions annually; Ohio and Iowa each much 
more than one million; and Minnesota, Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
and New Jersey, in the’ order named, are reaching well up toward the 
one million mark. 

The per cent that the amount spent for transportation is of the 
current expense of the schools is shown in column 6. For the 40 
States reporting, it is 1.8 per< cent. For the individual States it . 
ranges from 0.02 of 1 pel* cent in Oregon to 7 per cent in North 
Dakota. It would seem that expenditures for transportation that 
amount, to more than 7 or 8 per cent of the total running expense of J 
the schools should be analyzed very carefully by school officers. - It 
is possible for this comparatively new school facility to assume an 
undue importance and absorb too great a part of the school funds. 

In columns 7 aud 8 are given the numbers of children transported 
in each of 31 States and the relation they bear to the average daily 
attendance in the State. The total of 356,401 is certainly far short 
of the actual figyre, if it were known. Probably an estimate of half 
a million children transported in 1919-20 is not far wrong. 

Columns 9 and 10 are lines of statistical data that would be very 
valuable, especially the latter. Figured for the cost of transporta- 
tion in segregated schools, districts, and counties are now being kept 
rather widely and are rapidly being made public. Data for entire | 
States are few and probably rather unreliable.- Unfortunately, much 
of the data 0 Q.the cost of transportation does not include one factor, 
that of distance, which is absolutely necessary for correct computa- 
tion. Some unit which involves the three factors, number of chil- 
dren, time, and distance, puch as cost per child per mile per day. must 
be adopted if accurate estimate\are to be made. 



Chapter HI. 

A STATEMENT OP CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN EACH STATE. 


A statement by State s . — There follows a statement of consolida- 
tion in each of the States. They are divided into groups as follows: 

1. Those in which the town or 'township unit has been a con- 
siderable factor in consolidation. These include New England, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Indiana, Ohio, and North Dakota. 

2. Those in which the county as a unit is a considerable factor in 
bringing about consolidation. They are Utah, Louisiana, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Georgia, Florida, Virginia, and New Mexico. 

3. Those States in which consolidation is being effected through a 
district system. They are Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri, South Dukota, Wisconsin, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 

4. States that have relatively little consolidation. _ They are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Arizona, and Nevada. 

ft. States that have so* provided for secondary education as to 
make the heed for consolidation of elementary schools less keenly 
- felt. They are Illinois and California. 

C. Consolidation under the State system of Delaware. 


STATES IN WHICH THE TOWN OR TOWNSHIP SYSTEM HAS BEEN 
. A CONSIDERABLE FACTOR IN CONSOLIDATIpN. 

% . 

i\ew England. — The schools of the southern portion of New 

England- are rather highly centralized, but the large rural consoli- 
dated school of the kind found In the Middle and Western States is 

. Of 

not common here. Consolidation in Jew England has come through 
the growth of city systems, the change from the district to the 
town system, the Rierging of special districts with towns, the wider 
use of free conveyance of pupils, the establishment of central high 
schools, State aid in payment of tuition for nonresident high-school 
pupils, and professional supervision for towns or unions of towns. 
For this section of the United States consolidation can not Lfe'e* 
pressed in teftns of the number of consolidated schools. 

* 5 so 



if* 
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Maine . — There are 100 towns In the' State In which there are no urban 1 
communities and in which rural schools are located which may be properly 
termed consolidated schools. Some of these have no more facilities or equip- 
ment than the ordinary village school. Many are housed In buildings not 
adequnte to serve a thoroughly modem type of consolidated school, but un- 
doubtedly all provide facilities nnd a type of education superior to those of the 
one-teacher schools which they have absorbed 

In mnny cases the children from the tmll.vlng sections are In n minority, hut 
. In aW'ensea such children nre trans|>orted to the schools represented on the list 
Wherever secondary school privileges are ofTered-the high school serves the 
entire town. 

In some Instances the elementary' and secondary schools are not housed In 
the same building, but clearly represent a single organization. While the 
consolidation has be^p accomplished, the single plant has not been constructed 
■* * or may not be necessary. _ 

The schools may be divided Into five groups as follows:- 

1. Two or three teacher elementary schools serving a part of the town. In 
this group ihere are 17 schools, 

2. Elementary schools of three teachers nnd more serving^ large part of 
. the entire town, of which there are 15. 

8. Schools Offering both elementary nnd so<t»nd«ry instruction serving part 
of the town for the former and all of the town for the latter. Of these there 
are <12. > „ 

4. Elementary schools serving the entire town — representing complete con- 
solidation of elementary schools. Of these there are 10. 

5. Schools offer lag 4»<>th elementary nnd secondary Instruction serving the - 
entire town — representing complete consolidation, both elementary and second- 
ary^ Of these there are 13. 

There are also 53 urban communities, In practically all of yvhiyh there are 
* schools which also are serviug rural sections muLrepresent consolidation to a 
greater or less extent. 1 


r 




. The number of one-room schools decreased in the 10-year period, 
1912-4922, from 2,468 to 2,200. The number of pupils transported 
was increased from 7,373, at a. cost of $149,732, to 9,688, at a cost of 
$359,556. It is estimated that in Maine morfe than 500 one-teacher 
rural schools might lie abandoned without causing inconvenience or 
hardship to their patrons, and with good conveyance the children 
dould be given greatly improved school facilities. 

• New Hampshire . — New Hampshire reports no consolidated schools, 
and there is no law on its statute books providing for such schools 
under that definite name, but the State in common with tjie rest of 
New England has made marked progress in the past 50 yfears toward’ 
fewer and larger school units. The amount spe’ftt for transportation 
of pupils increased from $38,527 in 1906 to $195,127 in 1920. 

Vermont . — Vermont is in the unusual condition, at least in .the 
United States, of being a,State that has increased in population very 
little in the past 70 jrdars. The figures for population %nd school 
enrollment by decades arc< 


v 
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Year. 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 - 

1800- 

1900 

1910 . 

1920 . 


Population. 
.. 314.120 
.. 315.098 
.. 330,551 
. 332,280 
332. 422 
.. 343,041 
.. 355,950 
. *352, 428 


School 

enrollment 


73,591 
60. 310 
■ 75.238 
65, 608 
65,904 
06,615 
0l, 785 


Tf there lmd been any marked tendency to bring the children to- 
gether in larger groups for educational purposes, it would be shown 
* ' in the data for number of schools and school buildings maintained 
during the period. The decrease in schools has been 415 in 60 years, 
with an almost corresponding reduction in the number of children 
enrolled. Transportation of pupils has increased rapidly since 1893, 
as shown by the following table, but it has heen largely to existing 
schools and is only a slight measure of consolidation : 


p 


Amount spent 

Year. 

, Pupil* 

for trans- 

convoyed. 

port At Ion. 

1893 

„ ~ 853 

$9. 133 
12J941 

1895 

021 

1900- 


2.062 

20,492 

1005- . 

- - ‘ 2.829 

. 45. 361 

1910 .. 

- 4. 218 

92.019 

'1915 ...... 

- 4,623 

128.335 

1020 

* 4.407 

228. 532 


In 1921 the State commissioner reported : 


Vermont geographically does not lend Itself to the matter, of consolidation of 
schools ; a mountain surface, widely scattered farms, difficult roads, and severe 
winter climate make it for the most part renlly obligatory tp have single rural 
schools. - ^ 

The past summer only one town; Essex Center, so far as I know, has taken 
any steps to extend Its plan of consolidation.’ It had done so by closing three 
rural schools and providing transportation, so that at present all ehlldrpn In the 
town with the exception of thohe In one small remote district are being trana* 
ported to a central village school. In addition to E&ex Center, the following 
, towns hnve consolidated their schools either entirely or to a very large degree: 
Middletown Springs, Johnson. Fairfax, and Montpelier. * 

MaH8achu*ett8.r—\ special study was made to determine the extent 
of consolidation in the State as of January, 1919. There are 354 
towns and cities. Thirty-eight towns had only one-teacher schools. 
One hundred and fifty-two other towns with lesjf than 5,000 popula- 
tion had one or more one-room buildings. In all, there^were 785 one- 
teacher schoolsy-enrolling about 15,600 pi^pils. About 96 per cent of 
52571* — 23-t — 15* 
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the teachers and 97 per cent of the pupils were in schools of two or 
more rooms. The study reports : 

■ * ( 

Consolidation of schools In fotm* of lets than 10,000 population, and having 

high schools. 1 


J*er cent. 


) town. 


1. Towns having all pupils assembled in the center or the principal village of the 

Towns having all pupils both high and elementary assembled In- 
to) One school building T 

(6) Two school buildings, a high and an elementary school building. . .. 11 

(c) Thfree or more buildings 26 

2. Towns resembling 1 (above), but having from one to threo outlying one- teacher 

schools 1 

3. Towns having schools located In various parts of the town, but having all do- 

me n tor y school pupils attending schools of two or more rooms 

4. Towns Uko 3 (above), but having one outlyinf one-teacher school 

5. Towns having schools located i n various pari s of the town , but having a portion of 

the pupils attending schools of two or nioro rooms 



2K.3 


3X0 

IS. 2 
4.0 

-VO 


4 Returns from special Inquiry, Jan. 1, 1019; 159 towns reporting. 

Out of the 150 towns reporting In the above groups, OR towns, or"40.l) |>er cent, 
have one or more of the upper elementary grades centralized iu cue building, as 
follows : 

Number of towns having centralized — . 

Four upper gfndes 22 

Three upper grades 13 

Two upper grades 2d 

One upper grade - 4 

% ♦ 

• * 

Consolidation of schools in towns of less than 10,000 population and not haring 

high schools. 1 


* 

Number. 

Per cent. 

1, Towns having all elementary school pupils assembled In the center or the prin- 
dnal villaroof the town 

26 

210 

(a) One baUdPng ofone room .* 6 

(b) Ono building of two or more rooms 19 

(c) Two or in ore buildings 1 

7 Towns like 1 (above), but having one to three outlying 1-teacher schools 

25 

21.1 

3 ! Towns having schools located In various parts of the totfn, but having all ele-' 
mentary stmool pupils attending schools of two of more rooms 

. 7 

5.9 

4. Towns having schools located in various parts of the town, but having a portion of 
tho pupils attending schools of two or more rooms 

/? 

24 

20.3 

5. Towns in addition tol (a) (above), having allelementary school pupils attending 
ono-teacJncr schools tf . tt 

36 

30.5 

w — 



i Returns from special inquiry, Jan. 1, 1919, 118 towns reporting. ' , 

Oat of the 118’ towns reporting In the above groups, 28 towns, or 23.7 per cent, 
have one or more; of the upper elementary grades centralized In one building, 
as follows : 

Number of towns having centralized — 

Four upper grades 22 

* Three upper grades * 5 

Two upper grades — 

One upper ^rade -- 1 
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From the tables above It appears that 71, or about oue-fourth of all towns 
reiH>rting, have all the schools consolidated at the center, or In the principal 
village. If to this number are added the f>0 towns having all Bcbools consoli- 
dated In the central village, with the exception of from one to three outlying 
one-teacher schools. It appears that approximately one-half the Massachusetts 
towns of less than 10,000 population have consolidated all, or nearly all, schools 
at the center, or in the principal village. , 

All. the schools of 36 other towns are of two or more rooms, but located In 
various parts of the town rather than in the principal, village Eight others 
resemble this type of town but 'have from one to three outlying one-teucher 
schools in buildings of two or more rooms. 

It appears that in Massachusetts towns of less than 10.000 population u 
substantial pro|>ortton of the consolidated schoojs are located hi villages and 
• that comparatively few are In the open country. Consolidation In the village Is 
i fur, a great many towns the only practicable plan. The best roads lead to the 
village. Trolley lines legjL there. The post office, hanks, stores, churches, hulls 
» of fraternal orders are there. In short, the village Is the capital of the town, 
and a larger proportion of the inhabitants of most towns live in the village 
than In the outlying areas. In view of these conditions the village becomes the 
logical place for the high school, junior high school, central grammar school, 
and central elementary school. If such grades are consolidated. 

It scorns very doubtful whether under the county or nny other system of 
school control the number of optto-country consolidated schools would be greatly 
increased In this State. The population in the farming areas outside the vil- 
lages Is usually very sparse. These adjoining areas are not oftfin connected 
by good roads, except by way of the village, and to assemble enough puhlls In 
such localities to form strong open-country consolidated schools would be found. 
In most fuses too 'ex pensive and otherwise impracticable. 1 


i Growth of transportation in Massachusetts by decades. 


, 4 

1880 

WOO 

1910 

1914 

1917 

U 

NmtilrfT of town? transporting pup^ — 
Toi ul umount spent for transportation,... 
Amount spent lor transportation of high- 
school pupils by towns that do not 
maintain hich srnools ....... 

1 104 
‘122,118 

252 
tU 1,751 

317 

*310,422 


‘156,066 

335 

$857,064 

$87,141 

$50,396 

85 

2,054 

Jh imhniNenient from the Btate for such 
1 rafi ■'por t:\t.ioo 




i $19, 188 
‘50 
‘937 

Kumhrr of towns receiving reimburse- 
ment. ...\ ....... 

- 

• 



Numlrr of pupils transported for which 

.sl.iln rcimniirwl tnwilfl 











1 Dale first reported. ^ f* 

Of the totul amount spent fdfr transportation, about three- fourths 
is used to pay for the conveyance of elementary pupils within the 
towns, one-eighth for high-sch<aL pupils within the towns, a little 
more than one-tenth for o conveyB3, pupils to high schools in other 
towns, and the remainder for convening elementary pupils to schools 
in other towns. 


< Oormoltdatloa of Schools and TranspoAatlon of Pupils at Public Expense In Mum- 
cbuKctts, State Dept, of Bduc., Bui. No. 0, pp. 13-15. 
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school consolidation and transportation. 

Connecticut. — Consolidation in Connecticut lias developed through 
the growth of closely built dties and towns from scattered com- 
munities, the bringing together of scattered open-country schools, * 
and the grouping of the seventh and eighth grades in central districts. 

The number of one-room schools In 1860 was 1,486; to 1886, 1,160; In 
1920, 715. a steady decrease, totaling 52 per cent This measures the tendency 
toward elimination of (a) weak one-room schools to form larger and better 
ones and (6) to group one-room schools to form two and three room schools. 

The amount spent for transportation In Connecticut in 1899 was $8,668.28; 

In 1920, $290,719.48. This will measure the progress of these towns In the 
centralization of schools, particularly In view of the fact that these figures 
exclude hlgh-school transportation, and that the State has nt no time j?Iven 
direct financial aid toward the transportation of pupils to elementary schools. 

The number of pupils transported In 1899 was 533; In 1920, 6.030. an In- 
crease of 1.031 per cent, whereas the school registration toithat time increased 
but 73 per cent 

These figures will show that the increase In pupils transported Is far ahead i 
of the natural Increase In the district and again Indicates the progress of these 
towns toward centralization of schools. 

Of the 80 towns In the State with n population of 2.000 or less, only 7 neither 
transport any pupils nor have reduced the number of. schools since I860. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that centralization has been continuous 
and Is constantly Increasing, accelerated by excellent facilities for,transporta- 
tlon, which steadily are being extended. The total steam railway mileage Is 
1,004 ; trolley, 828; State roads, 1,481 ; automobiles, one car for each 11 persons. * 
according to 1921 registration. 

Towns which have consolidation may be classified as follows: 

1. Complete consolidation. Towns In which all of the schools have l>oen 
centralized In one district. (6 towns.) 

2. Consolidation of one and two room schools. Towns haring at the present 
time only one and two room schools and which transport pupils from districts 
where smaller one-room schools have been, closed. (58 towns.) 

3. Grade consolidation In which pupils from . the two upper grades are 
brought together Into one or nt the most two districts of the town. (25 towns. ^ 

4. Towns having partial or mixed consolidation In which a central residential' 
or business district has absorbed* the small schools the vldnlty and the 
upper grades Qf the remote sections. Such towns usually have a local high 
school to which pupils from some, near-by towns are transported. (38 towns.) 

Transportation facilities: * » 

1. The most common vehicles for transportation re the horae-drawn wagon 
and the trolley. Automobile busses are used In many districts. -Their use Is 
Increasing. 

2. Trolley companies, according to established custom, carry children to and 
from jwhool for one-half regular fare. 

3. Vehicles are not generally owdwl by the towns but by private Individuals. 

4. Transportation routes ure dsually planned to take children at specified 
points Instead of collecting and leaving them at each home. 

5. The average distance each pupil is carried Is a little over 4 miles for the 

round trip. * 

6w Difficulty in securing suitable persons to transport pupils makes choice by 
competitive bidding impossible In most cases. Arrangements are made by the 
committee on the best practical terms for a school year. ' 
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7. Drivers are not generally under bond. 

a Drivers are not generally under written contract 

There has for a long time been a strong tendency toward centralisation of 
secondary-school instruction. This has been encouraged by a State grant for 
.transportation to appn^ed nonlocal high schools of $20 per student, also by a 
grant reimbursing towns to the amount of $30 toward payment of ^ultlon In 
high schools. The legislature of 1021 has Increased the tuition grant to $50 
and transportation allowance to $35. Transportation within the town to local 
high schools Is.not aided by tne State, neither are tlyere grants for towns main- 
taining their own .high schools. 

In 1800. the total hlgh-school registration for the State as a whole was 7.807; 
In 1020, 27,426, an Increase of 248 per cent. Students attending nonlocal high 
schools In 1899 numbered 214 ; In 1920. 2.655, or more titan *10 times Increased. 
Disbursements of State aid for hlgh-scho^ transportation In 1899 amounted to 
$3.584.09 ; lit 1920 to $36,091.76, fln increase of 907 per cent. 

The success attending the centralization of upjter grades in the 25 towns 
where this is done will, It is believed, create a demand for the developments 
local schools for higher education; something midway between the sixth year 
of the elementary school and the hlgly school. Such an organization would 
suggest the junior high-school plan, hut the desire to make these “ schools of 
higher grade ” of greatest possible benefit to the liyme town will probably result 
In a certain amount of speclnlizatlon. Absolute standardization of such schools, 
as comm?njy attempted for the traditional high school, will not be acceptable. 
In the next few years, then, a decrease may be expected in the attendance at 
t dou local high schools.* „ » 


Rhode hl-and . — There are three type6 of consolidation in the State: 
Uniting three or more schools to form a graded school of two or 
more departments; uniting an ungraded with a graded school; and 
uniting schools w.ith an average of less than 12 pupils to establish a 
graded school. Un$er the law of 1898 aid to consolidation has been 
given as follows: ' 


1899 $666 

100Q 600 

1914-.. $2,380 

1915 2,400 

1918 .... $2, 700 

1919 3, 630 

1010 1,880 

1916 _ _ t '2,500 

1920 3 775 

1013- 2,200 

1917 r. *2,600 

1921 3,940 


Mote towns receive aid for the second type of consolidation than 
for the first. . . 

The State office reports : * 


There are a few consolidations „ of the first type. In the town of Charles- 
town, Pawcatuck school at Carolina was formed from three mixed schools, has 
three departments and an average number belonging of 97 pupils. 

Town of Gloucester, formed from three mixed schools, two departments, 
average belonging, 37. This school has the. grammar department In one build- 
ing and the primary In another. Besides this school, Gloucester draws aid on 
three mixed schools consolidated at different times with “the Chepachejft graded 
school. * _ ■ 

- - - I •y -- 

* Consolidation of Schools In Maine and Connecticut U. 8. Bn. of Eddc., Bural 
School Leaflet No. 4 , pp. 10-11. ' • 
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Town of South Kensington, at Mntumick. from tliree mixed schools, two 
departments, average belonging, 31. At time of this consolidation at new 
liulldiug was provided. Since the funnathm of the graded w*hool,one other 
mixed school has been closed tm<T pupils taken to thlB school, drawing aid 
under, the other provision, under which aid la also given for five other schools 
consolidated with already established schools 

Summary of consolidation in New England . — Fairly reliable fig- 
ures for the number of administrative school units in all New Eng- 
land are not obtainable for the years l>ofon* 1848. The number in 
that year as compared with 1920 is as follows: 




Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island — 

Total 



J9*0 

3, sqp 

519 

l.SSS 

25* » 


fr> 

3. 47fl 


1,063 

173 

332 

XI 


13.214 1.61(1 . 


The reduction in units was a little more than seven-eight lis. There 
was probably a reduction in the number of school buildings also and, 
takirfg into consideration the fact that New Hampshire and Rhode 
Islnnd report schoolrooms as schools, a decrease in the number of 
schools as well. Between the dates 1848 nnd 1920 the enrollment in- 
creased from 464,000 to 1,242,221. These figures indicate the cen- 
tralization of educational* effort and consolidation of schools that 
has taken place in New England in 72 years, most of it through the 
change from the district to the town unit and the return of inde- 
pendent districts td the systems of the towns in which they were 
located. 

The accompanying maps of the six New England States, with.* 
the explanations of the conventional signs used, show by* classes 
of towns the degree of centralization in this section. Such graphic 
representations are necessarily somewhat more general than exactly 
accurate in detail. The 1,616 administrative units are roughly 
divided into six groups: 

1. One hundred and seventy-six urban communities with highly 
centralized school .systems. These are shown in solid black on the 
maps and are distributed among the States as follows : Maine, 53 
urban school systems; New Hampshire, 12 city systems and 21 special 
districts; Vermont^ 3 city districts and 30 independent districts; 
Massachusetts, 38 city systemS; Connecticut, 13 city systems; Rhode 
Island, 6 city systems. 

2. Eighty-two units somewhat less centralized than the urban 
systems bat very similar to them. These are shown in the heavy . 
black diagonal batch. Their distribution among the States is: 
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Maine, 13 complete consolidations for both grades and high school; 
New Hampshire, Uptowns with no one-room schools; Massachusetts, 



MAINE 
( 

iJ urban 

I IS comphto consof<dahons, qrodc end htph school 
1 10 Consobdahono, LOfnp/ofo for th t q nodes no hqh school 
It « , n for Kqh Sthool f por%oi for f nodes 

IS schools OMC h 3 tnrinq /%ooriq d» zrthro town 
IT smoH schools oocA stmmq a iarqt port of ooo form 
ft* forms rrim most Of ftro schools om-rrn 
IS/ ton ns hart on/^ om-room schools 
Unorganised territory 


Map 2.f — Showing the territory unorganized locally for school purpose*, and the degree 
of school centralization In each town of Maine. 

12 towns of over 5,000 population each with no one or two room 
schools; Connecticut, 14 centralized systems; and Rhode Island, .24 
centralized systems. * • • \ 
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NEW IHTATM1 TP^THlTTntTT?. 

Lgcjend 

V 12 tyty systems 

■ . 21 Special districts 

SH 19 Tonrns rrith no one-room 

• • 

■ schools 

uA IQS Tom ns nith classified < 
semi-dassifiacJ schools 

• cine/ a Iso on(t-room • 

+ * itr 

* . schools 

[lA lOlTorrns have only one- 
room schools 

D 17 Stibcltrisions not 

* . ' 

i zed for schools 


V 
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. w ^. _ - , , , ^ 'f 

■ Map 8.' — Slipwing by towns the, degree of school central Ration, In Ndw Hampshire and_ * 
’ * the few subdivisions of the State not organised locally for school purpose*, > 
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3. Three hundred and ten towns having large schools that serve all 
or most of the town. The secondary instruction for these towns is 
well centralized; most of the elementary schools are large; tjjere are 





Legend 
_ 3 Citq districts • 
jl 1/ m 30 Independent districts 
'•It E22 iQTorrns egch harlnq some 
schools of more than 
trro foont-s 

65 Ton ns havinqonlq one- 
andtno-Yoom schools 
□ dSTorrns frith only one-' 
room schools • 

O' q Subdivisions hot dtqanll* 
eel for sc hoots 


*** ' ’ Map 4, — Showing: by town# degree of school central Itatloa In Vermont 

j-. - ** * • 4 

, few small scnools. They are fchown bn the maps iri- the checkerboard 
Jiatch and the cross batch.* For the- separate States, they are : Maine, 
10 consolidations complete for thp grades and- 62 consolidations com- 
plete for the high school, ‘partial for the grades; Massachusetts, 62 
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Showing by towns the degree of school centralization in Mft*ouirhuscttfli 
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-towns of over 5,000 population each with large schools and few one 
and two room schools, and 115 towns with less than 5,000 population 
each maintaining high schools and large elementary schools with few 
one and two room schools; Connecticut, 61 towns in which nearly 
all the schools are of the six-department type. 


Cj ^ 

£ & 




<0 


cr 






o 


'ov3££ 

V© cv ' *4 k) j* 

mii bo'i 


4. lTour hundred and four towns in which centralization has been 
brAugh^ about only to a slight, degree.. These are shown flight di- 
agonal' hatch. They are distributed as follows: MaintT, 16 schools of 
three or more teachers serving most of a town, and 124 towns with 
mostfcf the schools of the one-room type; New Hampshire, 10& town# ’ 
with classified and semiclassifled schools in addition to one-room 
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schools; Vermont, 79 towns, each having some schools of more than 
two^ rooms; Massachusetts, 54 towns with no high schools -and the 
elementary schools mostly one and two foom; and Connecticut, 
29 towns with.no six-department schools. 

5. One hundred and fifty-two towns having only small schools.' 
These towns are shown on the maps in light vertical hatch. There 

ODE IKSILA&B 

* , Ley end 

6. City systems 
ffl Zd Centralized systems 
6 Tbrrns harnicj small 
c/raded and ungraded 
schools 

D ^JTarrns have only 
ungraded schools 



! ** 


L J >•*'' '* - 

l 1 ' .' • .< 

fc&'V "■ 


Map 7, — Show tog by town* the degree of school centralization In Rhode Island 

are 17 in Maine, 65 in Vermont, 38 in Massachusetts, 26 in Con- 
necticut, and 6 in Rhode .Island. ' • 

- 6:. Five hundred towns that have only one-foom schools. The? are 
ahovn on the maps in white. Maine has 231, New Hampshire 1017 
Vermont 98, Massachusetts 350Connecti?pt'32, and Rhode Island has 
3 towns with only ungraded schools. / ' ** 

•’There are -17 subdivisions in New Hampshire and 4 in Vermont 
that are not. organized locally for school- purposes. These and the 

v ' * I 1 
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very large unorganized territory of Maine are shown on the maps in 
white with the heavy black border line. . > 

Of the 1,610- administrative units, including cities, towns, special 
and independent districts, plantations, gorcB, and grants, 568 have' 
school systems that are centralized in degrees ranging from the tpwn 
.which provides a central secondary- school tp the laTge city system. 

One thousand foyty -eight towns have only small schools, and of 
these 500 have only one-teacher schools. It is evident that large 
areas of New England are still serve/i by the comparatively Veak, in- 
effective one-room schools. 

. Michigan . — In "Michigan centralization has been going on, first, 

through the establishment of graded schools in*the cities and towns; *, 
second, the extension of the graded school plan to villages and unions 
of distorts; third, the formation of township districts by spe«^ial , 
enactments and the township law applying to the upper peninsula; 
fourth,, thd general permissive township district act for the State; 
fifth, enactments for partial consolidation by grades in the form of 
rural .high 'schodls and county agricultural schools; sixth, provision 
for consolidation of districts by the totvnship board, with the ,con- 
. sent of the districts affected; and seventh, consolidation of districts • 
for the purpose of formiifg rural agricultural schools encouraged 
b^State aid. ' 

The accompanying Map 8 shows the per cent of the townships that 
are under a township umt 4 organization or have consolidated schbols-, 
in each couidw. • . .* 

In the up^r peninsula most of the schools are under the townships 
dist rict system. Iron County, an area of 29 surveyed and 8 partially 
surveyed townsfiip§, js organized inh\7 townships' for school and ( 
governmental purposes. The board of education of each township 
distridt has arranged a^ central schooLnmNmaintfpns one or mo re J t 
smaller schools at necessary places. Tfie township superintendent 
^uperviseg not only the central schdol but the rurahs^hofils as well.^ 
Berrien County has" made good use of the gradedphchool laW. Ib 
is educating 1^,842 children in schodls’ of more th$n one rodm. Ex- - 
eluding, the three cities of the county 6,485 children are in attendance 
„ schools of more than onejroom as' against 3,879 in one-room schools. 

The per capita cost,' both total and for.Hnstruction, is below -the aver- 
age for the State. . ^ ‘ 

The effect of these efforts toward centralization is shown in some 
the statistics for the schools. The number of townships and cities 
reporting has. increased onjy from 1,241 to l,842*fcince ;^90. The 
number of graded districts first reported as 94 in 1860 was 679 in - 
,1919. The pumBer of township districts reported first as 8 in4891 

Was 171 in 19I9T In the years 1910 to 1919, inclusive, the enrollmenFN 
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in graded schools has increased by 40 per cent, \rhile in the ungraded 
schools it has fallen- off by 10 per cent. From duly 1, 1919, to July 
1, 1920, 28 consolidated schools were formed in Jthe lower peninsula. 
They take the place of.175 one-room schools. 


,o 

. ~ • COUNTIES 

| G | GRADED SCHOOLS HAVING ^VANTAGES ‘ 

1 > * 

m 75 TO 100# OF TOWNSHIPS' ARE TOWNSHIP UJIIT 
'' * OR "CONSOLIDATED DISTRICT • 


1VING : 

IAVINN' 

OF CONSOLIDATION. 




50 TO 75# OF TOWNSHIPS ARE TOWNSHIP UNIT 

** - 9 * 

V 4 . 4 


OR CONSOLIDATED DISTRICT. 

^ % a 



< *•*» 


65 TO 60# OF 'TOWNSHIPS ARE TOWNSHIP UNIT 
• ' - Ok CONSOLfDATED DISTRICT.* 

p^^25#.0R LESS OF 1?0WH SHIPS EITHER TOWNSHIP 
..UNIT* OR CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS. ° 

□ * ^ at .* ' * 

NO TOWNSHIP UNIT'OR COHSOLIDilbD DISTRICTS. - 

- '**}**' * * % i * 

* • -* 

J cir Jrrxey . — The school system of ’New -Jersey is in many ways 
one- of tlve most highly centralized in the United States. Its educa- 
tional progress has been rather steadily "in- that direction. When 
the Olcott bill became a J/iw there were 1,408 school distridfe, 791 of 
which enrolled fewer than .25 pupils each. .The* following vear the* 
„°riiuubefr of districts had^been reduced to, 3J4. Of these a number were 
weak districts that.mailUained Eheir scparatfe'ldenjtjties because they 
were boroughs. . ~ I" 1 **'' 

rhe^uniber. of consolidated "8fclw>ql3 reported*^ nWN e w *.J ej-scy., is 
92. but' it' is necessary to use some general data to' determine the full 
ext cut of consolidation. The table on page 77 shows the.trend tdward - 
cortsolidatiojj in the^Sfate'as it is. expressed in nine significant items ’ 
B for the (h'cude .1910-1920. The increase in school districts is due 
, lo^tbe formation of new boroughs and municipalities. A' Jaw of 
1921 permits 'any newly created municipality Ecf continue as a parV 
of the township school district for educational purposes. It is prob- 
•• able that the number of school districts will in the future increase 
very little, if at all. > * v ' * * * ' • , ; 

The'percentages of pupils/gnd teachers in one-room schools are 
. lower than in any other State except possibly Massachusetts. 
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Did riels.* , 

-Building* , . . 

.(too-room building 

Enrollment in po^-room buddings. 

Percent of da^ school enrollment 

Enrollment in two-room buildings... . 

Per rent of day schqol enroll men! 

Teachers in one-rooiilfchool 

Per cvn t of Stata toactUng corps 

Cla^ rooms 

Pupils transported 

Spent for transports Ion 

Percent of total expense 


1 Data for 191 * * Decrease. » Data for 1913. 


1910 

1920 

J*?t cent 
of 

increase. 

458 

f 493 

7.6 

2,084 

2,106 

1.05 

1 908 
* 20, sj6 

654 

•97.9 

18,995 

■29.2 

* 5. 3 

3.2 

■ 15,23b 

■3.1 

15,434 

2.6 

1.2 

4 82ft 

529 

*35.9 

<6.5 

2.8 


10,301 

14, 994 

45.6 

■ 12,778 

21 727 

70. 1 

1145,737 

$781,259 

v 436 

1.6 

2.2 


1912. 

- Data for 1915. 


4 Data for 1912. 

The accompanying Map 9 shows by counties the percentage "of 
pupils enrolled in one-room schools. It is significant Unit for a State 
in which the total enrollment in one-room schools is only 3.2 per cent 
N jf - tl i e . day-school enrollment the percentages by counties range from 
L 0 to_27.1 per cent. If like data could be h^d for .all the States the 
exact field for consolidafion could be much more accurately deter- 
mined. . 

Indian#, — Indiana has probably effected more rural-school con- ' 
solidation than any other State. The following table shows some- 
thing of the growth of consolidated schools! 

Coil xolida firm in Indiana. 


Year. 


Con- 

solidated 

school*. 


1*2 ; L. 

r. .JP I 

1906 ' 

i9f>7..f..... ; 

i9os 

;/ * 

m 2 ;; y ; 

4 9ii , \ ;; - * 

i9m \ 

1918 * ** * 

1919 

.Ira 

m . * ■ 


aai 


3N0 

420, 

550 

665 

706 

897 

1,002 

1.040 


Abandoned 

schools. 


679 

830 

1,261 

1,511 


1,963 

2,164 

2,363 

2,558 

2.920 


Wagons 

ushhI. 


181 

374 

561 

1,116 

1,241 

1,446 


2,046 

4,193 

4,311 

4,107 


Children 

trans- 

ported. 


2,599 

6.356 

9,424 


19,109 

19,293 

23,884 

26,403 

37,456 

67,050 

62,463 

62,480 

67,824 


Total 
enst Off 
transpor- 
tation. 


1 $590 

* 1,034 

2,304 
1.55,390 
447,109 
664,807 
1,164,726 
1,250, 460 
1,495,517 
1,917,711 
2,372,578 


1 Coed per day. . t # 

* TV progress of consolidation in Indiana, as shown by increases in 
.number of consolidated schools, schools abandoned, children trails- 
ported, and amounts spent for transportation, and by the decrease 

• in number of one-room schools, is shown in the graph on page 78 : 

In his report fot* 19$) the State superintendent gives a rankingof 
♦lie! 92 counties for the percentage of one-room schools abandoned. 
Randolph County is first, having, at that time’ closed per cent of 
its little schools. Only three counties h^d^io consolidated schools. • *, 

$ C26T* # --28— * «, v ■ ' * 
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The Indiana education commission recently reported: 

No county Is fully consolidated ; fairly complete consolidation has occurred 
" Mn,y 11 few counties; less than 40 per cent of the counties have consolidated 
ns many ns half their one-teacher school*, and three counties have done nothlne 
"V 11 - OI,vlously l ,,,p es,pnf which the elimination of one-teaser schools 
can Ik? carried depends somewhat on topographical conditions, distribution of 
population, etc. Thus certain counties will always have some small school*. 
Nevertheless, In probably three-fourths of the counties, practically complete 
consolidation is feuslhle. To achieve this result, every effort should be made; 


TBS PRXRC33 Of C0ff3CLmri(* II UVUIA 


corcoLnurro SCHOOLS 


1906 

061 

19*0 

- 1.040 

1690 

v fr.ew 

19*0 

4,600 

• 


1904 • 

679 

mo 

r,9ro 

190£ 

£.699 

19*0 T * 

, 6C,400 

1909 

• 161*390 

1 MO 

% 

*91,017 *711* 



COS-ROOM SCHOOLS 



SCHOOLS abjudoud 
<1 



OWTLWKB BtUSrOKZD 


SPOT rot TRAISPORUTIC* 



for rural education can not lie efficiently inducted unless children are brought 
together In considerable numbers. • • • ^ 

A satisfactory system wouid provide elementary schools within ensv refrh of 

°[ Junl0r ^ ,gh 611,00,8 pro, *‘ r,y >o«ted. »nd‘a smaller 
amber of senior high schools so situated as to cover a still larger aren. The 
-e ementury schools would thus be so coordinated ahd urtlculated with Junior and 

TZ ' 1 * TuJ 1 ?' WUh a m,nlmum of dIfflcu,ty - a pupil, 'having passed 
through the neighborhood elementary achool, could without Interruption con- 
tinue his education In good high schools. 4 

* The commission also advftes that the “ towtfcip is too small a unit 
to serve as an adequate and efficient basis o"f rural school organiza- 
tton and recommend? a county system for all schools except thus 
of the larger cities. 


4 Public Education In Indiana. 
PP- 215. 216. 
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Ohio .— In Ohio the word “centralist ion” is used wifh practically 
the same meaning as the. word “consolidation ” in most of the other 
StaU>s. If all the schools of a district, whether townsh'ip or part of 
a township, are combined into one by process of petition and election, 
they are said to be centralized. Consolidation, in Ohio, is applied 
only tO|the temporary or j>ermanent suspension of schools because of 
an average daily attendancer of less than 10, disadvantageous loca- 
tion. or other cause T and may be effected by the board of education 
without an election. 

Tim growth in number of centralized and consolidated schools in 
Ithe State hi nee 1900 is shown in the following table: 


itmu 

r.*i(L . . 

NumlxT’of uchools. 

i:u 

— 171 

1910 

1917_. . 


Number of aclioois. 

nut • 

- . - 180 

IMS— 



osn 

722 

e 

1012 __ 


1910 



1»13. 2nn 

jirjo 


i Al* t I vm si # rv \ 

1014.... 

... sr»s 

1922— 


— t esijinawwi) 

& 

800 

i9ir> ' .... . 

- .. .. 4QS 
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Hie amount spent for trim "port at ion increased from $473 470 in 
10ir. tor $2,320,937 in 1021. 

The greater part of centralization in Ohio has taken place since, 
the enactment of the rural-school code at a special session of the 
assembly called for the puri>osc in 1014. 

The rural-school supervisor states that.therc are about 2,JM)0 fewer 
one-room schools than there were in 1014, and some 6,600 still re- 
maining. He lists the 13 counties leading in centralization on Janu- 
ary 1, 1022, as follows: 


Countirs. 


Biillrr 

Champaign... 

Clark 

Cuyahoga. . 
Fayette. . .. 

Lake 

Lucas 




Kumbcr of one- 

ConcnlidAted 

room 

i, one- 

and central- 

toachcr build- 

bod whool.<*in 

ings in the 

the county 

county in— 

in 1922. 



(Con- 

( vn- 

1914 

1922 

soli- 

t ral- 



dated. 

lied. 

90 

70 


6 

3 

3 

12 

65 

5 

19 

7 

96 

18 

20 

18 

84 

36 

2 

2 

56 

20 

11 

1 

97 

30 

22 

1 


<oun tic 



0 ™Pf^C'>n{¥>lfdat*d 
ie-* 7 und central- 
Tired schools in 
I tbooouhty 
" in 1922. 


Medina 

Pickaway. 

Portage.... 

Preble 

Trumbull . 
Union. . .. 


1911 


86 

87 

K0 

94 

85 

40 


1922 


15 

22 

13 

23 

8 

21 


Con- 

soli- 

dated. 


<>n- 
t ral- 
lied. 


7 

10 

18 

4 

21 

17 


ui we 8 U 1 U 8 UCS concainea m 
the repost of the inspector of rural, graded, and consolidated schools 
for 1912 summarize somewhat as follows: ’ 

Baral schools reporting— 4;i00 

(o) With average dally attendance less than 12 ~ 2,214 

(6) With average dally attendance 13 to 20 : _p . « l!?53 

(o) With average dally attendance more than 20 _j^ -413 
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Schools legally consolidated 

(o) Located ini villages 

(ft) Located In the d)>eii country l . *■ 

Schools having pupils’ll ving over 2} miles from the schoolhouse.. ' ^ 

Number of these, exclusive of consolidations, that furnish transportation. 2«CI 

Number of these spoken of as consolidated schools jg 

Pupils transported ' " ^ 

Towns with less than four schoolhousea ^JM7 

Since 1912 the policy of consolidation and standardization has been 
steadily followed, the State inspectors of consolidated, graded, and 
rural schools increased from one to three, and the amounts spent in 
Aid for these schools was raised from $15,000 to $215,444 in 1921. 

Progress by years is shown in the following table: 

* 

Xumbcr of schools standardized. 


Y mi. 


« 


1011*12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 
192CV21 . 


Consoli- 

dated. 


42 

31 

62 

M) 

124 

164 

224 

2S5 

299 

312 


^ 

C. radod . 

i 

On^room 

rural. 

T~ 

33 

125 

53 

• 239 

51 

197 

53 

238 

67 

52, 

258 

384 

42 

489 

47 

543 

29 

617 

31 



Totul. 


170 

323 

<310 

371 

439 

600 

945 

1,005 


Amount 
appro- 
printed 
for StM 
aid. 


$15,090 

15.000 

55.000 
5S.(0> 
Oi>;tJOO 

112.500 

112.500 
211 , 11 ! 
2TM.5V9 
215 , 44 ) 


State aid, standardization, and State injip^ction applied through- 
out the period and still apply to bigh>ehools also. ’ • 

It must be understood thatjth^ number of consolidated schools 
thatrhave-met the standard^rcquirements and received State aid does 
not represent all thd consolidated schools of the State. The data 
showing the progress in consolidation for all schools are as follows : * 


1910 

1911 _ 

— 

Number of con* 
soli dateij schools. 

j 

1916 


Number of 
sol Ida ted set 

1017 

1912 



— 126 

1918--. 

a 


1913 



(•) 

lfllA 

1914 



181 

1920 



*1915 




1922 __ 




<T 

.401 

O 

449 

467 

515 
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* No report. y , 

. ’ ’ fc • ^ • 

In 191 1 the legislature defined a consolidated school as * one where 
at least two teachers are employed and at least 18 contiguous sections 
are served, wjthout regard to the manner of its formation.” The 
considerable increase in the number reported in 1917 over that ’of 

1916 is partly accounted for by that law. ;• 

* • ■ . 
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A summary of a report on consolidation in the State in 1922 is: 


L Number of nne-rooin schools. . 

2. Consolidated schools 


Ol>en country schools 

f 


Villuge nud town schools.. 



3. Avcmjto h\zq vf grounds 
1 largest (’rounds . 


-- u r res 

* i 

5, Cost of buildings and equipment 



U Teacheruges _* * " ^ 


4. 751 
515 


338 

2 to 6 
8 20 
80,000 
350 

\ery few of the schools have farms in addition to the grounds 

None hires the principal by the year. Most of .them. have auditoria 
« 1 

NORTH DAKOTA 



U0K1TD: 

Town Consolidation 
Opan Country 


iltb High School 
High School 


Map 10.— Showing the location and the kinds of conwlldated school* In North Bakota. 

H laboratories for agriculture, home economies, and manual train- 
ing. One has live stock; none has farm machinery. 

The data for transportation are : • ■* 

1. Conveyances used-.! - _ 

Owned by district..! 

* Hired by district™ • ^ 

2. Number of pupils conveyed 1 , r __ 

S. Average cost per pupil per year 

4. Average mbnthly salary of drivers • 

The children ride from 2J to 8 miles one way ahd are froth 80 
nnmites to 1$ hours on the road. No bond is required of the driven. 


— 60S 
... 479 

— 124 
16,509 
$45.51 

-$60-$125 
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The schools are organized on the 8-4 plan. In the elerpentaiy 
, grades of the consolidated schools, 51,300 children are enrolled. The 
per cent of daily attendance is over 90. In the high-school grades 
there are 7,871 pupils. No data in regard to the relative efficiency 
of the schools before and after consolidation are available. 

The appropriation for State aid to consolidated, graded, and rural 
schools of $430,000 for the school years of 1920^-21 and 1921-22 was ' 
insufficient, and the part of it given to the consolidated schools was 

divided pro rata, as shown in the following table : 

» . 

Apportionment of State aid to the consolidated schools. (Standardized.) 


Class <5J school. 

/ 

Tax rote, 
in mills. 

I 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Amount 
of aid for 
"each 
school. 

Total 
amount 
of aid. 

e 

Pro rata 
share of 
aid for 
each 
school. 

Total 
amount 
pro rata 
aid for 
each 
school. 

First 

0-4 

4-7 

7+ 

O-l 

4-7 

7+ 

0-4 

4-7 

7+ 

2 

12 

129 

1 

20 

58 

4 

12 

74 

$400 
800 
1,200 
350 
700 
1,050 
. 300 
600 
900 

$800 
* 9,600 

154,800 
350 
14,000 
60,495 
1,200 
7,200 
fiC.OUQ 

*$232 
464 
696 
203 
406 
809 
- 174 

318 
522 

$4<M 

5,568 
89, 7M 
203 
8, 120 
35,322 
692 
4,178 
38,622 

Swond, ... 

flilrtl 

Total 


312 


.314,400 


182,961 

» 

— * - - J 
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STATES IN WHICH THE COUNTY AS A UNIT IS A CONSIDERABLE 

FACTOR IN BRINGING ABOUT CONSOLIDATION. 

*1 

Utah .— -The entire State is divide^ into 40 consolidated school 
units. Five of these are city systems. Outside of the cities the 29 
counties each form one county-district, with the following exceptions: 

L Summit, three districts: North Summit. South Summit, mid Park. 

2. Salt Lake, two districts: Granite .turd Jordan. ♦ 

3. Utah, two districts: Alpine and Neho. 

4. Juab, two districts: Tlntic and Juab. 

5. Sunpete, two districts: North and South Sanpete. m 

A special report on consolidation in Utah says: 

The actual operation of the county-district plan was found to be far less 
difficult and met with much less opposition than was anticipated. Almost with- 
out exception, the putrons of the schools accepted the new -order of affairs as 
the right thing, and obstacles which at first seemed formidable quickly van- 
ished under the touch of reality. It soon became evident tliut fongolidutlon 
promised unlooked for advantages. It not only substituted a business organi- 
zation for n system of chaos and decay, but the new movement carried a 
spirit of progress and a stimulus to achievement never before suspected.' 

Besides offering a business organization and supplying expert supervision 
through which .better qualified teachers are secured, consolidation tends to 
- equalize school advantages. This Is done largely through providing a uniform 
* r school year, equalizing tax burdens, aud encouraging the. transportation of 
children Uvldg more than 2J or 8 miles from convenient school centers. a. , 
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Utah soon discovered, however, that while consolidation 'equalized school 
bordens and advantages within each school unit, it was powerless to equalize 
advantages among the various units themselves. For example, a 5-mill tax on 
the property valuation of a certain district unit yields only $0.90 per cupifn 
. of the school population while the same levy in another district gives $57.10 
per capita, almost sufficient for elementary and high school purposes without 
financial help from the outside. This difference is due to the fact that the 
latter district possesses a large amount of corporate property, while the former 
has practically none. • % ’ 

The disparity In the taxing power behind each child among the various dis- 
tricts led the State in 1919 to propose a constitutional amendment providing 
for a State school fund equaling $25 per capita of the school population to be 
raised nnd apportioned annually. This amendment carried In 1920, and the 
legislature of 1921 put it Into effect. This means that the wealth of the entire 
State will help materially to educate all the Children of the State. * 

To provide additional revenue, each school unlf through its school hoard is 
einpowered to levy a local school tax ranging up to 7 or 10 mills and to provide 
for such special taxes for maintenance or bonds for building purposes as the 
taxpayers by vote may authorize. - * 

The transporting of pupils to convenient centers lius aided. greatly in the 
promotion of well-graded schools ami In the establishment of efficient high 
schools. At first the movement met with considerable opposition, largely be- 
cause it was an Innovation, but. as soon as its superior results were apparent, 
opposition weakened and at length practically disappeared. In 1920 all Cut 
6 of the 10 school units In the State employed transportation for grude pupils, 
and 22 of the districts used lt*to promote attendance lu high schools.' During 
the year, $03,1 00.97 , was exjiended for transportation In the grades, and in the 
high schools $77,092.40. The average distance covered one way Is about 5 
miles, or 10 miles for the round trip. The average ebst per pupil Is approxl- • 
mutely 2 cents per mile In the larger districts reported. Box Elder, Jordan, 
and Granite si>end large amounts for this purpose. The city schools, on the 
other hand, have slight occasion to employ this expedient. Auto bus M*, trucks, 
street cars, interurbuu roads, and rallrouds are used in transportation as con- 
venience warrants. In several Instances high-school students drive the con- 
veyances and are taught in the nutu repairing departments of the schools to care 
for the machines. . 

An evidence of the rapid achievement of results under consolidation Is the 
fact that during a single year' the number of one-teacher schools was reduced 
18 per cent. At present there are but few over 100 such schools, a number 
which may not he reduced greatly owing to the sparsely settled condition of 
. many parts of the Stnte. , * 

l’rpbably the most striking result of consolidation, however, is the phenomenal 
growth of high schools. In ’all but two of the small units In the State, n 
high-school education Is made possible and In most instances convenient for - 
the young people in each district.- Altogether, there are 45 schools, each givliig 
four years of high-school work, and on the whole splendidly equipped for the 
courses offered. 

As a requisite for participation In the State blgh-kchool fund, the State board 
of education wisely decreed that euch school be maintained for nine months, 
that a balanced; curriculum including vocational subjects be offered, that the 
school be well equipped for the courses offered, aud that the teachers hold cer- 
tlflcates issued by the State. High-school Inspection was likewise required* 

Forty high-school buildings have been erected, at an average extiendlture of 
approximately $100,000, The Boat BlSe High coat $750,000 and the West Side 
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Consolidated Rural Distriota 

frith Hi Schools——— <s> . 

• With Junior Schools g 

1L — Showing the consolidated schools of Utah. 
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High, about to be constructed, is estimated at $1,000,000. The campuses of 
these new schools average 10 acres each. Most of the buildings Include a 
gymnasium and an auditorium, and, where a water system is available, swim- 
ming pools and showers. 

A part-time law passed by the legislature of 1919 requires attendance for 30 
weeks in high school up to 18 years of age unless the minor is excused to go to 
work, and when so excused such person Is required to take at least 144 hours ' 
a year in part-time schools or classes. This law in Its actual operation is prov- 
ing to be a full-yme measure, particularly in the rural districts where part- 
time classes are not feasible. In .several districts practically the entire high- 
school population is enrolled in public and private schools. This -has given v 
rise to an unprecedented situation ; namely, in Utah the per cent of high-school 
enrollment to the hlgh-school population, counting attendance in private schools 
and part-time classes, is larger than the per cent of enrollment in the elementary 
grades. It Is doubtful that this unique condltlbn Is duplicated by any other 
State in the Union. 

t Louisiana — In the biennial -report of the, State superintendent of 
public education of Louisiana for the years 1920 and 1921, the 
following statement is made as to consolidation of schools: 

There has been great Improvement in the country schools throughout the 
State. Consolidation has gone forward rapidly; the number of one-teacher 
schools is small a majority of the country children are taught in consolidated 
schbols— and many of them are on the high-school approved list, where pupils 
are receiving excelleat Instruction under the direction of competent teachers. 

The State has Just adopted a good roads system wbjch will Soon provide 
graveled or hard surfaced roads In practically all communities throughout the 
State. There has never been any one accomplishment In Louisiana which re- 
sulted in so much educational advancement as will be realized from the good 
roads program. Consolidation will keep pace with the building of good roads, 
and it is not too much to believe that within a few years It can be said with 
perfect truth that the country children of the State are being as well educated 
ns the children In the cities. ' - 

> 

Data for the year 1920-21 in Louisiana. 


Number of consolidated schools 1 1, 201 

Number effected this year . ' 52 

Number of transfers in use_ 790 

Transfer drivers employed X 775 

Average number of days transfers were used 150 

Number of children transported ^ 1 19 994 

Consolidated schools using transportation 818 

Average annual cost of operating each transfer $ 784. 91 

Average number of children transported by each transfer 25 

Average cost per annum per child for transportation . $ 81 . 15 

Average annual salary paid drivers—. 1 1759. 09 

Total amount spent for drivers' salaries— $687, 620 

Operating and repairing transfers . 129 , 418 

Expenditure for transportation _ |010, 939 

In January, 1923 f the State superintendent stated: 


I wish to bring to the notice of the board the fact that the good-roads pro* 
gram la already showing its beneficial effects upon the public schools. Our 

kc • - • * . ■ - r 
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people are committed to the consolidated school for country children. The 
progress In this field has been remarkable when viewed In the light of the bad 
rouds over which school transfers have been required to operate. Already the 
jtreat majority of the smal^ country schools have been eliminated, and the ehil 
dreu have been brought together in large schools, where they are housed In 
good buildings and taught by much more competent teachers thun could he 
secured In the smaller schools. As the good roads are constructed more of the 
small schools disappear and the children are transported In motor trucks to the 
town schools or to consolidated country schools. 

I think It is reasonable to predict that within 5 or 10 yenrs practically all of 
the small schools, with their numerous clusses and inefficient teachers will 
disappear, and that the country children will receive educational advantages la 
all respects equal to those enjoyed by children living in the larger centers. 
We are Justified, I believe, in feeling much pride in the truth that probably no 
other rural State in the Nation lias done more effective work in the wise 
development of its country schools thun Louisiana. 1 

A labama. Consolidated schools are now being established in the 
State at the rate of about 100 a year, not including small two and 
three room schools. 

Data for thp year 1920-21 are as follows: 

Number of consolidated school buildings in State.., w, 

Cost of all consolidated buildings ^ ^ 

Number of children attending consolidated schools :t*J. 728 

Number of consolidated schools erected in 1020-21 _ " l, 

Number of new buildings located in open country * ’ 4 j 

New buildings located in villages of less than 100 population”'”., * li 

Average number of acres in school grounds 

Number of above new schools teaching manual training 17 • 

Number of ubove new schools teaching domestic science.’ 18 

Approximate cost of new buildings ^ 

Estimated cost of small buildings displaced " $r,7 075 

Amount donated toward cost of buildings by county BoardtTof edu- 
cation ■' LI $10h, 94J5 

Amount donated toward cost of buildings by State..,,*.., $102. 205 

Estimated qpst of equipment in new consolidated buildings $JL\i)5i) % 

Value of equipment In snirtll schools dlsplueed 

Nuinl»er of small buildings displaced, 

' Number of teachers in naw consolidated schools ^ 

Number of teachers in small schools dlBp<fced 

^Teachers with less than full high-school training In new consolidated 
schools 

Teachers with less than full hlgh-school training in smail schools 
displaced * 

Teachers with two years or more college training in new consoli- 
akted schools . 

Teachers with two years- or more college training in small schools 
displaced 

Teachere with two or more years professional training in new con- 
solidated schools 

Teachers with two or pjore years professional training In small 
schools displaced , _ 

a — ~ ■ r ”* 
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^Length of service ( In months) of teachers In consolidated schools— 12} 

Length of service (In months) of teachers In small schools displaced. 8} 

Average number of recitations per teacher Jn consolidated schools.. 11 

Average number of recitations per teacher iu small schools displaced 

by consolidated schools 26 

Average salary per month in consolidated schools — $87 

Average salary per month Id small schools displaced $68 

Enrollment^!) new consolidated schools - 8.11ft 

Enrollment in small schools displaced C 136 

Per cent of*#?h , ollment in daily attendance in consolidated schools— 83 

Per cent of enrollment in daily attendance iu small schools displaced. 64 

Average length of terra (months) in consolidated schools * 7} 

Average length of term (months) in small schools displaced—, 6 

Pupils enrolled in high-school grades in consolidafed schools 1, 678 

Pupils enrolled In high-school (trades in small schools displaced ftS 

Cost |>er term per pupil In consolidated schools — n $22 

Cost per pupil i>er term in small schools displaced . $17 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Transportation vehicles maintained ut public expense 257 

Motor-driven vehicles owned by county hoard 285 

Horse-driven vehicles owned by county board • 21 

Busses and wagons purchased by county board prior to October 1, 

11121 - i- 76 

Busses and wagons purchased by county hoard from October 1, lft20, 

to October 1, 102) __ - 23 

Total number puplls*bonveyed to consolidated schools at public ex- 

l»ense (boys, 4,456; glrlB, 4,688) ' 0,154 

Average number minutes pupils are on the road : 46 

Average distance (In miles) end) pupil rides 4ft 

Average cosHter month per pupil for transportation $3.15 

Number of drivers (under contract, 25-^; under bond, 178) 432 

Average monthly salary of drivers _ r 1 $61.80 

Average yearly salary of drivers $471 

• Per cent of enrollment In uverage daily attendance of children 

. transported 87 

Per cent of enrollment in average daily attendance of children not 

transported ' — , 78 

Total amount spent by county board for transportation during past 
scholastic year $221, 284 


DISTRICT TAX. 


Number -districts which havfe voted the district tax 

Funds raised by district tax during past scholastic year. 

Per cent of all county taxable property included in local tax dlstrlcts. 

Average number of square miles in each lo<jal tax district 

Average number of schools in each local tax district 

Number local tax districts voting tax for first time during past 

scholastic year 

Amount of funds available front, district voting tax for first- time : 
during past scholastic year. — , — —I—.. 


' Per cent of district tax need for* erection, repair or equipment of 

onltA/vl /Ml . 1 , 4 



767 
$702, 421 
37} 
25.9 
2.3 



$339, 873 

, •» 
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Per cent of district tax used for lengthening term of school , 43 

Averuge length of term (in months) of schools In local tax dis- 
tricts .• 7^2 

Average length of term (In months) of schools not in local tax dls- 

» trlcts 1 : £3 1 

Average monthly salary of teachers In local tax districts $80 

Average monthly salary of teachers not In locul tax districts $76 

CHEBS’ HOMES. ' j 

Number teachers* homes In State 43 

Averuge number of rooms in each home - «... 5 

Average cost of each home l $2, 100 

Number homes occupied by principal and family 35 

Number ot homes In which teachers bourd 28 

Average length of -service (in months) of principals living in 

teachers’ homes - * 21 

Average length of service (In months) of teuchers boarding in 

teachers’ homes . 

'Average length of service (in ♦months) of teachers not living 

In teachers’ homes ' 

Number teachers' homes built prior to Oct. 1, 1921 19 

, Average cost of board to teachers In teachers’ hom»>s-_, $17 

Are teachers’ homes proving satisfactory to teachers? Yes, 21; no, 2. 

Are teachers’ homes proving satisfactory to county Itonrds? Don't ’ 
kuow, 2 ; yes, 21 ; no, 2 ; doubtful, 2 ; no answer, 2. 1 


Aorth Carolina. — Th§ State superintendent of public instruction, 
Jii. C., -Brooks, in his biennial report, for 1920—1922, in discussing a 
-State system of public schools, pages 17-22, biases the following 
statement: * > 


The counties for the first time in our history are In a fair way to erect suit- 
able school buildings for all the children. The cities and towns have a fine 
enthusiasm for providing better buildings, and they have voted bond Issues 
amounting to nearly $15,000,000 during the past two years. The counties are 
providing large brick buildings with auditoriums for the, rural consolidated 
. schoola This has been made possible through "‘the aid. of the special building 
fund authorized by the last general assembly. This fund amounts to $5,000,000, 
and Is loaned to the counties for a period, of 20 years, the counties repaying 
one-twentieth of the principal and the accrued interest annually. The entire 
building program under construction at this time is estimated to cost, when 
completed, about $25,000,000. 

By June, 1921, applications had been received for the entire $5,000i000. But 
the constitutionality of the act was questioned and the State board of educa- 
tion was stopped from making the loans until the courts could pass on its con- 
stitutionality. The decision of the supreme court was favorable to the State 
and very far-reaching in Its effects. The court made it very dear that the 
constitution demands a State system of schools with the founty, not the dis- 
trict, as the local unit of administration. 

At the present time $3,300,000' has been loaned and the remainder will -be us 
soon qs the bonds are sold. The cost of the buildings aided by these loons 
amounts to $9,024,685. The applications far exceeded $5,000,000. Over 


» An. Jtep. D*pt. qt Bdnc., Ala., 1921, pp. 77-79. 
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13,000,000 of the amount already loaned has gone Into small towns, villages, 
^ and rural districts that could not have secured the necessary funds otherwise 
for the erection of suitable buildings. The larger towns were already financ- 
ing their own building programs. 

The growth of the large type of community school having adequate buildings 
and grounds has been remarkable within the past three years. It is giving onr 
country districts as good -high-school advantages as our towns and cities 
possess. 

But the high school is merely an extension of the elementary school. We 
should look upon the two ns one school unit Other States cal) this unit a 
“ union school," and I think we shall have to ndppt the same term, because 
manj |K*ople look upon our high-school program os something separate from the 
elementary school. - 1 

This union school can be secured in our rural communities only through con- 
solidation, but this does not necessarily mean the uboiltion at once of all the 
elementary schools In a consolidated area. ’ The smnll schools in many dis- 
tricts should not be abolished ufter the consolidation Is made, provided the 
buildings are suitable for classroom instruction. Here the first three or four 
grades may be well taught But eventually the people will demand that their 
children be sent to the central school, when they have had full time to seethe 
results. This has been the history of consolidation In North Carolina. 

It Is necessary for the State to give substantial aid to this union school In 
order that both elementary und high-school Instruction may be equal to the 
■same class of Instruction In our city schools. 

The growth of the high schools within the last few years, owing to con- 
solidation, has been unprecedented. As a result of the Stnte appropriation, 
the number Increased in one year from 166 lu- 1921 .to 223 In 1922. With State 
appropriation and careful supervision we added- 57 standard, high schools to , 
the State, and this means also that we strengthened the elementary schools at 
the same time. By a continuation of this same appropriation to the schools 
aided last year, 25 other high schools will be added to the standard- list, be- 
cause the number of pupils passing up into the high-school grades will be 
sufficient to give the necessary enrollment for three teachers and a four-year 
curriculum. In other words, we aided about 25 schools last year that will ' 
require two years’ growth fo reach the standard class. 

Moreover, the attendance In the high schools has increased Just, as the num- 
ber of union schools has increased. The enrollment in the standard schools In 
1921 was 2i*000. but in 1922 It was 31,000, or an Increase of about 50 per cent 
The total enrollment in all schools giving high-school instruction, including 
both the standard and the nonstandard schools, increased from 30,000 in 1921 
to about 45,000 in 1922, again an Increase of about 50 per cent. The number 
of graduates of the standard schools Increased from 4,239 In 1921 to 6,000 In 
1922, again almost 50 per cent. But It should be remembered that this In 
creased enrollment In the high-school departments of our union and city 
schools would have been Impossible If the elementary school departments had 
not been greatly Improved at the same time. 

Mississippi .— The following quotations are faken from the biennial 
report and* recommendations of the State superintendent of public 
instruction, 1919-20, pp. 12-15: 

__ 1 ■ d 

The backbone of the educational system of the State Is the rural school, 
where 75 per cent of our children get ail the schooling they will ever get The 
equalizing fund and the compulsory school law have done more for the rural 
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child, by way of encouraglug the establishment of better schools, than any 
other legislation we have ever had. During the last five years 1,500 small weak 
schools h«lve been abolished, and- 430 strong central schools established in tliefr 
- stead. Last session 1,800 trucks and wagons were busy every day t run starting 
l 35.000 children to consolidated schools that have taken the places of 2,000 one 
and two teacher schools. This process of elimination of the weak inefficient 
schools Is going on Just as rapidly as road conditions will permit, I think It 
Is safe to say that within the next five years practically every child iu (be 
country will have as good educational advantages through at least 10 grades 
of work ns the children of our cities and towns. 

During the last year the supervisor of high schools has been advising the 
county superintendents and principals of rural schools for the purpose of bring- 
ing all rural hlgh-school work up to such a standard that It will be accepted at 
Hny schotfT or college In the State. Five hundred and seventy-five rural high 
schools r'nlng from one to three years of hlgh-school work are nqw on the ap- 
proved list. Two hundred and twenty-five consolidated schools have as much 
as 10 acres of land each, and 125 a home fur the teachers. Twenty-seven 
consolidated schools have been approved by the Federal Government and are 
receiving financial help under {lie provisions of the Smith-Hughes law. 

Two years ago I reported to you that 67 counties had some consolidated 
schools; now I nm glad to report that in every county In Mississippi, except 
one, we find these schools. At that time I reported 353 consolidated scljupls; 
now there are more than 625. Two years ago there were 1,256 teachers in the 
consolidated schools; now there are 2,000. The number, of pupils transported 
has Increased from 15.820 to 35,000. In the consolidated schools at this time 
• here are about 60,000 pupils, and In ^11 of the sclaads hlgh-school work is 
being done, one year of hlgh-school work In the smallest and four lu the 
largest. 

The cost of transportation for the last session »vas too much, hut report# 
fropi the connty superintendents indicate that, for the present session lliere is . 
a reduction in many cases from 25 to 50 per cent 

It gives me pleasure to report that there are now 135 teaMiers’ homos In 
use In the State, nearly all of which are in the rural districts. This 'adds 
a great deal to the pleasure and profit of the teachers und to the welfare of 
the community. * ’ 

Toywssee .— Data were gathered on consolidation in the State in 
March of 1922. Of tjie 95 counties, 14 gave no report. Sixteen 
others reported no consolidated schools within their borders. Tin* 
returns from the 65 counties were incomplete in some details. They 
summarize as follows : 



of consolidated schools 260 

Open country * id 

Rural village 85 

Town 1 , T 20 

of -schools abandoned : ’ ; ’ 

One-teacher 510 

Two-teacher ___I j 112 

Three or more teachers * 22 

of teachers In abandoned schools • • 807 

Of teachers In consolidated schools 1 l.„- 1 1, 055 

• 1 . ' ‘ , 
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Number of pupils in abandoned schools 

Nnmlter of pupIlR In consolidated schools 

Organized on 8-4 plan \ 

Size of grounds : 

(«) Number of 1 acre 

(6) Number of 1 to 5 acres 

O') Numl>er of more than 5 acres 

Teiiclier»’ homes: 

in) On school grounds 

(ft) Off school grounds 

Schools equipped with — 

(«) Audltorla i 

(ftl Agricultural laboratories 

(c) Home economics laboratories 

, TKANSPOKTATIOV. 
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24. 7U4 
42. 859 
All. 

IK 

20K 

40 

17 

1 

« 

inr» 

152 

«o 


6.077 

171 

08 

04 

143 

84 

130 


children transported 

Wagons used/. 

Truck used— * 

Ownership of conveyance: 

* (a) Public 

(ft) Prlvnte „ 

Method of securing drivers : . 

(a) Competitive bids „ 

.(b) Selection by board 

Bond of drivers - • $250-M0<>* 

Salaries of dr here. . — .. $-7. 5<H»2. 50 , 

Cost of transportation. $91,621 

Average time on route r minutes.. 4.V120 

Average distance transported miles.. 14 - 5 J 

Average salary of janitor $7 50-$78 

Cost of buildings and equipment $2,707,040 

Data for the school year 1921-22 are: “ 

Consolidated schools at beginning of year 

Consolidated schools formed during year 

Cousolidate<l Schools a’l close of yecr— 

Vehicles used in transporting pupils 

n. Wagons 1 

ft. Trucks 

Average number of pupils transported dally I 

Average cost of transportation per pupil per month... 1 

Amount spent for transportation * 

Spent for new wagons (not included above) 


416 

66 

482 

354 

228 

126 

8.366 

$2.61 

103,200 

$14,605 


The State superintendent reports : 6 


Under provisions of the public school laws of the State, the department of 
public' instruction has cooperated with county authorities In erecting con- 
solidated school buildings during the biennial period ending June 30; 1922. 
These buildings range in type from 3 to 10 teachers, and represent, according 
“ *0 Inspection reports,, a total cpst of $795,672, of which $85,818 was paid by the 
rrjr — * — ; — rr ‘ — * ? — • — • — ' • 

• Blen. Bep. State Bupt. Pub. Ibatrnc. ofTenn., 1921-22, pp, 209-270. 

U. .. ** . 
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State. By reason of the erection of theSe 86' buildings, 215 old dilapidated 
buildings have been abandoned, and the children that formerly occupied them 
are now comfortably housed in new, attractive bulldjngg, adequately lighted, 
properly ventilated, conveniently arranged aud heated. 

So popular Is the movement to abandon the little isolated one-teacher school 
that a mi.nhcr of well-arranged and attractive consolidated buildings have been 
built on State plans inde|>endeiitl.v of Stnt# aid. Under the regulations, the funds 
do not apply to mere than one school in a county, until all applications ham 
l>een considered. This being true, the county that-pUls on a real building pro- 
gram frequently builds from three to five splendidly arranged and equipped 
consolidated schoolhouses, two or more of which are paid for independently of 
State funds. This being true, it is very evident thnt more State funds must 
be made available. If the necessary building requirements are met. 

. Kentucky . — The superintendent ofnpblic instruction of Kentucky, 
in his biennial rc|>ort of 14 ) 21 , inu^?f^follo\vinjr statement : 

Notwithstanding the conservatism of ou> |>eople, consolidation has made 
steady progress in Kentucky. Not only have many rural schools been con- 
solidated hut a number of "graded common schools " have- voluntarily returned 
to the county, united with other districts and established larger and letter 
Institutions. Thla progressive movement, already tried by every one of the 
48 States, must evbutuntl.v bring to most of our counties a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the rural life problem. 

There are places where, because of rocks, hills. stumpB, and rough fields, 
.men can not use ti hinder and must employ less modern machinery or eveu cut 
their wheat with a cradle. So with school work, then* are many romnfunl- 
tles, and even counties, where the one-room school Is still -a necessity. * In such 
a place It Bhould he In charge of .he liest teacher available and made the best 
school possible under the circumstances. \ 

In compiling: statistics for a rejiort of July-21, 11)21. we obtained from 114 
out of the 120 counties In Kentucky the data upon which the following state 
njfut Is bused : . 

Coinyihdnt ion in Kentucky. 


Ormdcd common schools (independent ) 

Under control of county: 

3-teerher schools ( union) , • . 

3-teechcr schools (coosoud&ted) — 

With high school . . <> 

Without high school ' 

4 or more teacher school - 

T With high school 

_ WlLhout high School 


Total. 


Open 

country. 

Town* , 
and 

villages. 

Total 

5ft 

25H 

314 

2H0 

121 

401 

32 

30 

38 

15 

| 115 

' "a 

102 

7 

f ,tt 


i 

973 

n 


-> 


Established 1920-21 (uiilon and consolidated) _____ 79 

Schools with free transportation (24 In open country”; 23 in towns ami 

villages) — jl t _ 47 

Counties with free transportation •_ ' - IB 

Motor busses now used ip transportation. : ; - 62 

Horse-drawn vehicles (large) v 88 

Horse-drawn vehicles (small), (No accurate data .)' 

: » . ' 
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Numltcr of districts levying local tax | ^ 

Julv l. 11)19. there were 17 of these schools furnishing free transporta- 
tion ; gain since that time / 

Schools with free transportation: 1 in 1911; 0 in 1915; 19 in 1919- 47 
in 1921. . * 

White schools with two or more teachers (Including graded common 

m'ImhiIs) <931 in o|ien country; 898 in towns and villages In 191G) irni 

Average <*ost of transportation per child i»er day— estlnrfacd on 10 
counties with no uhitolute insurance of accuracy-; 

Horse-drawn cents.. 19 

Motor— do— 11 

Among the lending consolidation counties may be mentioned Mason, with 
G consolidated schools, 35 teachers. 14 motor busses., and 7 horse-drawn 
vehicles; Payette, with 7 consolidated schools, 33 teachers, 12 motor busses. 2 
horse-drawn vehicles, and extensive interurhnn service; Warren, with 3 con- 
solidation schools, 20 teachers 7 motor busses, and fl wagons; Grant, Frank- 
lin, Garrard, and Hart, using from 5 to 8 ttusses each ; Jefferson and Shelby, 
with busses and luterurhan service. 

in the following' counties, schools requiring free trans| M .rtntion have l)een 
estaldhdied within the past biennial |*erlod : Bullard. Boyle. Bracken. Carroll. 
Fayette, Franklin. Fulton, 1 ‘Grant, Hurl, Henderson. Jefferson. Kenton. Lincoln. 
Ohio, Butler, and Shelby. 

Consolidation has been authorised in Dnvless. Oumpbell.Owen, Shelby, and 
other counties where buildings u re not yet completed. 


Mnn/fand. Seventeen of the twenty-three counties were trans- 
porting some pupils in 1921 and expended $84,870, an increase for 
that purpose of approximately $20,000 over the amount spent in 
1020. The fifty-fifth annual report of the State Board of Educa- 
* *«»n of Maryland for 1921 (pp. 21 and 72) says: 


0 

* 


That MarylnndC outside of Baltimore City, hns largely a rural school problem 
Is shown, by the fact that 70 per cent of the white and 80 per cent of the 
colored elementary schools have only one teacher. Progress toward consolida- 
tion varies considerably, however, from a minimum of 30 per cent 'one-teacher 
while schools In-Baltimore County to 91 per cent In (divert County : and tor. the 
colored schools, from no one-teacher schools In Allegany County to 97 pec cent 
In Charles County. The difficulty of obtaining well-qualified teachers willing 
to go into the rural districts and to attempt to teach all subjects of all grades 
to pupils of all ages makes the problem of the ohe-tencher school most difficult. 
When the cost of transportation is not prohibitive, the consolidated school 
makes possible a better classification of pupils and Itetter supervision, and usu- 
ally brings a financial saving because of the elimination of very small clnsses. 

There has been a slow, yet steady, progress In consolidation of rural schools. 
The topography of Maryland, conditions of w'enther and roads, and other ob- 
stacles, are such that It may not ever be possible or desirable to eliminate en- 
tirely the one^room school. Onr Immediate objective Is to Improve existing 
schools ns much as possible and to work for a sane program of consolidation. 

A careful study of thecondltlonb In this State Impels to the belief that con- 
solidation Is generally practicable as well as desirable, hut that Its conMimma-' 
tlon on <ny large scale awaits. the formation of an Intelligent public sentiment. 
It is Idle to expect consolidation projects to succeed If left wholly tb the de- 
5257J.°-23 *7. 
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dslon pf school officials. The people mast be pliably Informed, wisely led 
und considerately consulted. This requires a clearness of vision and n firmness 
Qf purpose on the part of the county superintendents on whom, mnlnly, must 
rest the burden of formulating a forward-looking program of consolidation. 
^.Happily, most of them are conscious of their opportunities and their respon- 
sibilities in this direction, and the outlook for the future Is most promising. 

Georgia —' The forty-ninth annual report of the department of 
education of Georgia, for the school year ending December #1, 1920, 
says; . 

More than three-fourths of our i>eople live In rural communities. As a 
naturnl consequence we have a number or small schools. In this State we have 
4,867. one-room schools, out of a total of 8.351). 

For years the State department of education lins encouraged consolidation 
of small schools, and we have some excellent Instances In many counties. The 
difficulties In the way are so great, however, that the superintendents and 
hoards are Inclined to go to the other extreme and to permit almost every 
hprd-heuded man who wants a school near his back door to have his way. 
As an Inducement to counteract this, .the State department of education Ar 
Some years m*st has urged the Inducement of flnanelnl aid and secured Inst 
year the passage of What Is known as the Barrett-Rogers law. It was divided 
Into two parts— elementary and high schools. Rules and regulations were 
prepared at once after securing the law, and each county was offered the 
right to secure $5<)0 of State aid, provided consolidation' tq the amount of at 
least four rooms, and four teachers wwj effected. Proper sanitary facilities 
wqre required, *and transportation wh^fever necessary’. In the first year of Its 
operation, we were able to qualify for this aid 74 schools. 

A special report to the Bureau of Education gives the following 
data for these schools: ‘ * 


There are 76 automobile trucks and 8 wagons used to transport children to 
these schools. In addition to this, many children are transported by private 
conveyance, the cost being defrayed In part by a per diem of 25 cents allowed 
by the county boprd of education.. There are Instances where this has proven 
less expensive than maintaining a truck, on account of the small number to 
be transported. , * 

•Th£ total attendance was 14,409 ; 7,319 of these were girls, and 7,090 were 
boysj'the average enrollment per school was 195.’ 

The State superintendent’s comments on the application of the. 
Bassett -Rogers law to high schools and consolidation are: 0 

High-school work aqjl consolidation -Is even more difficult, and the reward 
was 'greater. Qne.thousand dollars was offered to those of our weaker counties k .. 
V ow wlthoat a standdrd A grade high school that would consolidate their high- 
schhol work at the best and* most accessible-place In the county and give the 
instruction there free cjf charge to the boys^nd girls of the cqunty. Note that 
It was given for these boys and glrjs from- the 'rural regions and not as i 
contribution to any .local system. In fact,^ the rules and regulations required 
to qualify for this work made It rather an expensive undertaking for any high 
school securing the prise. Most of them paid from 3 to 10 times as much as * 
$1,000 In order to qualify for the £tate aid, They were glad io do this, how- 
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ever, in order to increase their own school facilities. It was of especial worth 
In showing the value 9f cooperation between the towns npd counties. Naturally, 
we had some few Instances of selfish attempts to divert this fund toward the 
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• Stats-aldsd Consolidated High School*. 

• £)flt«te-al<led Consolidated Sobool and' District*. 

Map lfi^Showing the consolidated schools lhal received aid under the terms of the 
jH * Bp rrett- Rogers Act. , „ 

upbuilding of some particular school, but as a rule all over the State the aid 
was accepted In the spirit In which It was given — for the purpose of giving the 
remotest country boy and girl as good a chance for a high-school education aa 
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thoee living In the towns and cities. Through .this Jaw for consolidation, 63 
schools were given this aid. 

These 63 schools, In order <o qualify for this aid, spent for buildings, equip- 
ment, libraries, and laboratories, $471,045 during the year. Thus It will be 
seen that this BnrretDRogert uct, through the gift of $100,000, Induped the ex- 
penditure of 10 times as much money In local communities. It was of Immense 
value, too, In securing cooperation between town and county people and dozens 
of places that had before been Antagonistic. More even than the value ot the 
money aid, boards frequently testify, was the fact that they were shown ex- 
actly what to do In order to qualify for better schools. 

In these schools 3,713 pupils are now being trained; 1,371 are rural boys and 
girls; 659 were transported, and 311 are boarding pupils. Virtually all are 
rural, as none live In towns with a population of more than 2,600. Tfie census 
define such as rural.* 


' . Florida .-- In 1912 the State superintendent reported that 12 coun- 
ties in the State had made fair progress in consolidation of schools. 
In 1920, of the 54 counties, 50 were transporting pupils and had 
schools representing some form of consolidation. Accurate data on 
the consolidations in the State ahe not available. Approximately 
1,900 of the 2,532 school buildings are one- room. 

In 1919 the superintendent of Dade County reported that the 37 
white schools of that county had been consolidated into 18 schools, 
with an enrollment of 4,000 pupils. Eleven of the 18 are consolida- 
tions of from two to seven schools eadi. There are four senior high 
sc ools in the county, and three junior high schools, making sec- 
ondary education possible for every boy and girl in the county. 

Two other counties have reported somewhat in detail on their 
consolidated schools. The reports show eight of such schools, all 
in towns or villages, with grounds averaging lj acres, the. largest 
being 5, and the buildings ranging in price from $1,500 to $90,000. 
Six of the buildings have auditoriums. No teacherages or school 
farms are reported; nor does there seem to be any provision made 
• * or a ^ding to the curriculunj, such studies as agriculture, home 
economics, or manual training. Two of the eight schools offer a 
four-year high-school course; one offers ’a two-year course. In the 
elementary grades 1,386 pupils. are enrolled; 276 in the high school. 
Sixteen aptos are used to convey 364 pupils an average distance 
of 4 miles each, at a cost of 20 cents a pupil a day. Only one of 
the schools reports changes in costs due tt> consolidation, and that 
is a 20 per cent increase in per capita cost based on daily attendance. 
The State superintendent reports for 1920; 10 ' 

Consolidation In some measure has been effected In a number of counties 
during the past two years. Many county boards of education, after thoroughly 
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studying the problem, have deemed It wise not to undertake consolidation on 
too large a scale, where a great deal of trahsportation would be necessary, , 
l>ut have rather confined their efforts to uniting two or three one-teacher schools 
* l»lo » three or four teacher school. While this policy Is followed most of the 
children are In walking distance and very little, If anjv extra expense Is 
Incurred. Many of the counties have made some very extravugant aud full- 
ing efforts at consolidation. The’counties that have made greatest progress 
and success In consolidation are: Broward, Brevard, Dade, DeSoto, Escam- 
bia, Osceola, and Volusia. 

Personally I believe the time has now come when a definite building and 
consolidation program can be projected throughout the State, but thfe State 
must grant “State aid" for consolidated rural schools. This should be done 
b.\ appropriating $2,000 annually «to each county, under State board of educa- 
tion regulations, supervised by the State 'Inspectors, 

Some major benefits of consolidated rural schools might be mentioned, but 
space forbids. However, one of the most urgent problems In rural education 
is to provide the people with easily accessible rural high schools. The per- 
centage of country people educated In high schools of rural type Is amazingly 
small In contrast with the percentage of town people, who have advantages of 
city or town high schools. City schools are organized for city children; rural f 
high schools should be organized for rural children, 

T irginia. In the decade 1910—1920 the number of one-room schools 
grow less year by year and the amount spent for transportation 
larger. In 1915 the State Superintendent reported : 11 

The department of public Instruction began to gather statistics in reference 
to one-room schools In 1900-10. That year there were 5,308 one-room schools 
In Virgltiln, and by 1012 the number had decreased to 5,014; during the next 
two years the number fell to 4,863, and during the past year to 4,666. Tills 
shows that the number of one-room schools Is decreasing much more rapidly 
than the number of houses Is decreasing. In other words, one-room houses 
are being enlarged or are being replaced hy two-room houses. Just ns the two- 
rootii house In turn* Is giving place to the house having three rooms or more. 

The one-room school that must remain Isramklng Itself a “standard" school, 
while the one which is destined to grow Is adding additional rooms, and the 
third type, which may aspire to all of the benefits of a large school by con-x 
solidatlon and transportation, Is not losing the opportunity to do so. 

Detailed statistics for consolidation were published for the years 
1915, 1916, and l£fl7, and then discontinued. For 1921 there are 
reported 258 consolidated schools, transporting 8,885 pupils, at a cost 
of $207,262. ^ 

While the State has made considerable progress in the last 20 years 
in reducing the number of schools and of one-room schools and in 
providing transportation of pupils, it still has as its most difficult 
problem the small Tural schools. The survey commission stated - 
(1920) : 

• 

Virginia Is at present a State primarily of small one-room and two-room % 1 
school*. Of approximately 6,600 noncity schools more than two-thlrda are one- * I 
room schools, more than one-sixth are two-room schools, and less than one- , 
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sixth have three or more rooms each. Of all schoola.ln the State (including 
those in cities) more thuu four-fifths are one-root|i or two-room rural schools, 
enrolling 44 per cent of all white pupils, more than two-thirds of all colored 

NEW MEXICO 
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Town Consolidation . # With High 8chool ^ 


Open Country* ' m With High 8chool ra 

s Map 13. — Showing the consolidated schools of New Mexico. 

V 

pupils, and over one-half of all pupils of both ruces in the State. It is obvious 
that one of the greatest problems for education In Virginia is that created by 
the lurge number of pub- room or two-room schools. 

■V, — : : — — 

** Virginia Public Schools, The Virginia Education Commlulon.^Part I, p. 
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j flew Mexico '. — The 129 consolidated schools use 248 school wagons 
and auto busses. Of these, 93 are publicly owned, 155 in private 
ownership. In a few cases children are on the road as much as two 
hours one way and travel a distance of 29 miles. In 1920-21, 5,119 
children were transported at a total cost of $210,336. The accom- 
panying map shows the location of the consolidated schools. 

STATES IN WHICH CONSOLIDATION IS BEING EFFECTED 
THROUGH A DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


C olorado .— Since 1914 consolidation has been constantly urged in 
the State. It has made steady and rapid progress. Almost no 
changes have been made in the original consolidation law, and no 
State aid has been given such schools. A summary of the data relat- 
ing to consolidation for 1918 and 1921 is as follows: 


Consolidation in Colorado. 


Consolidated districts 

Old schoolhouses abandoned 

Value of consolidation property 

Vehicles used in transportation 

Auto busses 

Horso drawn 

Children transported 1 

Cost per pupil, per day (cents) 

Consolidated districts with high schools . . 

Teachers employed s. 

High school 

Elementary... 1 

Enrollment 

High school 

•• Elementary 

Per cent of attendance. 


1918 


68 

171 

$ 810,000 

134 

102 

32 

2,570 


349 


9,864 
1,091 
8, 773 


1921 


146 

425 
[$ 6 , 003,671 

448 
400 

48 

11 , 400 - 
10-14 
146 
1,078 
343 
735 

29.000 
5,000 

24.000 
9 ) 


The general policy is to form a good consolidation or centraliza- 
tion or none at all. Unions of small schools for the purpose of 
establishing other small schools are not encouraged. *In 1919 eighty- 
one. consolidated and centralized schools reported assessed valuations 
totaling $100,803,954, or ah arithmetical mean of $1,244,493, and 
ranging from $193,465, the lowest, to $3,745,130, the highest. The 


distribution was as follows: 

Valuation in millions or fractions 

of one million. Number of districts. 

I-osk than one-fourth 1 3 

One-fourth to omvhalf 6 

One-halfcito three-fourths ^ 11 * 

Three-fourths to one i 16 

One to one and one-fourth 13 

One and one-fourth to one and one-half 10 

One and one-half to one and three-fourths 1 7 

Two to three .. 4 i. - 9 

More than three • 4 
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In these districts the arithmetical mean of the local tax levy was 

9.7 nulls on each $100. The lowest rate was 2.79 mills, the highest 
i£o* 72* 


COLOF&DO 



• odBoumns schools. 

Map 14.— 8howln* the location. of the consolidated schools of Colorado. 

Iowa, By 1917 there were 238 consolidated schools. For the 
two years following little was done because of ambiguities in the 
law. This was largely corrected by the assemblies of 1919 and 1921. 

In 1920 the number of consolidated schools — 288— was 2.3 per cent 
of the total for the State. The number of children transported was 
8.5 per cent of the average dai^y attendance, and the amount spent 
for transportation 4.1 per cent of the current expense of maintaining 
the schools. ■ 

. Dm^ng the past three years an intensive campaign for consolida- 
tion has-been going on in the State, a campaign that is bringing 
about the establishment of consolidated schools more rapidly than 
in any other section-of the United States. In 1919 the State educa- 
tional association adopted the following plans for improving rural 
schools: 
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Major program : Bring full educational opportunity, encouragement,- and 
enthusiasm to all rural children by means of well-organized, well-administered, 
mid well-tuught consolidated schools as rapidly ns conditions will permit. 

Minor program: Do everything possible for rural children who can not have 
the benefits of the consolidated school at once through such means as better- 
trained teachers for the rural schools, l tetter supervision, better sanitary condi- 
tions, lietter equipment, standardization, health campaigns, piny leadership, etc. 

The State Teachers College at Cedar Falls is giving four courses 
in consolidated school education and practice teaching under critic 
supervision in affiliated' consolidated schools. Students are permitted 
to major in consolidated school education. The college, through its 
department of rural education, is taking an active interest in the con- 
solidation campaign, issuing bulletins on the subject,' and advising in 
the formation of consolidated districts. One of the recent bulletins 
slates: 

In Iowa the geographic and social conditions are more generally favorable to 
consolidation of schools than in any other State. There are approximately 
1,100 natural centers suitable for consolidated schools in Iowa. The territory 
trlbutury to these covers practically all the farm land of the State. One-third 
of these consolidations have alreqdy been organized. 

Kxjierlence has shown that the large consolidated districts are stronger than 
the small ones and are better able to solve their financial and. educational prob- 
lems. The larger district Includes more taxable valuation, hence the cost of the 
school Is usually less on each acre of furin land in the district 

The larger consolidated school districts bring together children enough to 
make possible the most modern school organization with Junior and senior 
high schools; a more diversified course of study; a trained superintendent; spe- 
cial teachers In vocational subjects; and home projects; musical and athletic 
organizations among the pupils. 

Most Important of all, the larger districts provide the financial, professional, 
und soclul opportunities which attract the very best class of teachers. 

In many Instances the ln.ger districts find their transportation problem more 
simple than do the smaller districts. They use more conveyances. Each con- 
veyance comes more directly in from the outskirts of the districts, reducing the 
, amount of circuit driving and hack driving to be done. Motor transportation la 
helping greatly to solve the problem of the long route. When increasing the 
size of a consolidated school district or when organizing a new district, 'It Is 
well to keep in mind the fact that roads and vehicles are being improved a 
little each year. A little sacrifice now on the part of those living on the outer 
margins of large districts will contribute to the general welfare of all In the 
future.** J 

A bulletin 14 issued by the State department in 1922 gives the 
following facts about consolidation : 


Consolidated school facts. 


Number of consolidated school districts authorized by vote up td 


Sept. 1. 1021.. - 489 

Consolidated schools maintained for school year 1920-21 868 

Z i 


**A Brief History of Consolidation In Iowa. Cedar Fills, Iowa, 
Colley 1021. 

w " Iowa's Consolidated Schools,” by George A,. Brown, 


Iowa State Teachers 
ited School Inspector, I 
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Consolidation school facts — Continued. 


Number of pupils enrolled June. 1921 _ 
Nurnbej of pupils transported— __ 

Number of pupils transported by diotor busses 

ft 1J.T 

Number of motor busses used _ 4U 

Total cost of transportation __ ti ut ivm 

Average cost of transportation per. pupil • 

Cost of new buildings since January, 1920 _ 
Number of buildings built since January. 1920 _ * 



Oroicth and development of consolidation. 


Number of consolidated school districts In Iowa at various periods from 1898 
to 1921 : 


1896 

1913 

1914- 


1 

12 

80 


1916 — i$7 

1918_. 238 

1922 — 439 


Kansas. The numerous methods by which consolidation for both 
elementary and secondary school purposes may be brought about in 
Kansas are illustrative of the legal difficulties in the way of consoli. 
dation where there is a system of schools in which the district has 
strong control and is a body corporate. 

The following ways of effecting consolidation in the State are 
recognized : i 

1. The legal electors residing in a territory of not less than 16 
square miles and comprising One or more townships or parts thereof 
may by election form a rural high-school district. The rural high? 
school district makes no provision for the grades and builds up a 
school administrative system entirely separate from the rural ele- 
mentary system. It can not be changed to any other form of organi- 
zation without being entirely disorganized. It may transport pupils 
that live 3 or more miles from the schoolhouse, or pay parents for 
furnishing transportation at a rate* not to exceed 5 centjj per mile 
per pupil per day one way, if a majority of the electors of the rural 
high-school district vote for such transportation or payment .to 


parents. 

2. A district may consolidate with one or more other districts if 
a majority of the votes cast at a regular or special election is iq • 
favor of consolidation. If the consolidation is brought abo,ut, each 
of the uniting districts gives up its corporate identity, and one boartj ’ 
is elected for the consolidated district, which is thereafter legally 

’mown as Union school distVict No. ; County of ' 

State of Kansas, and is a body corporate. , 

8. A common-school district may be annexed to a graded-school ' 
district by a majority vote of its own electors and the consent of the 
school board of the graded district. This is also known legally as a 
union-school district; the board pf the graded school becomes the 
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union-district 'board, and the enlarged district is considered a con- 
solidation. 

4. A district lying between or contiguous to two consolidated dis- 
tricts may by election divide, and a part be annexed to each of the 
consolidated districts. 

5. A district adjacent or contiguous to a consolidated i^ftrict may. 
be annexed to the consolidated district if a petition s igii e^j^fc-fti-feagt 
51 per cent of the legal electors of the district to bermmexed is 
accepted by the board of the consolidated district and the annexation 
is approved by a majority vote of the qualified electors in the con- 
solidated district. 

6. A district may be annexed to a second-class city district by 
process of petition signed by at least 61 per cent of the legal voters 
of the district to be annexed* and acceptance by the city board. 

7. Adjacent territory may be annexed to a city district for school 
purposes on application of a majority of the electors of such adjacent 
territory and acceptance by the city board of education. 

8. In any county operating under the provisions of the Barnes law 
of 1905 — a law that permits a county, by election, to levy a tax for a 
general high-school fund to maintain high schools in districts or 
cities of less than 16,000 inhabitable— 51 per cent of the legal electors 
in each of two or more districts may present petitions to their respec- 
tive school boards. The boards receiving the petitions shall meet, 
declare the districts consolidated, and notify the county superin- 
tendent. 'the superintendent records the boundary changes and calls 
an election for the purpose of electing a school board for the con- 
solidated district. The same kind of consolidation organization may 
be perfected by vote as well as petition. 

9. A district that has failed to maintain a school for two succeeding 
years must be attached to an adjacent one-room district or graded 
school or city district. 

10. If there is .no bonded indebtedness, transfers of territory be- 
tween adjacent districts of equal school ranking ure easily made. If 
there is bonded indebtedness, only a limited amount of territory may 
be set from one district to another, and neither district may be left 
with less than 16 children. 

11. Under certain conditions county superintendents may make 
changes in school districts. 

The number of consolidated schools in Kansas grew from 20 in 
1906, employing 42 teachers and enrolling 1,422 pupils, to 109 in 
1918, employing 466 teachers and enrolling 10,988 pupils. 

The movement has gained prominence in the last two years. Those 
who are promoting it interpret consolidation to mean — 

«• , ‘ ;i ' v * ..A 

the Joining of a number of school districts, sufficient to give a valuation of at 
it $2,000,000, thus assuring the maintenance of a good school without an 
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excessive taxation; a school system for 12 {trades, with adequate means of 
transportation for all children who walked the country roads, and a good school 
organization. « 

A recent report entitled “ Wliat People Say About Consolidation " 
was recently published by the Department of School Consolidation, 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 

For convenience in summarizing the report the consolidated schools 
are divided into three groups: . 

Group 1, 15 schools, each having an assessed valuation of $2,000,000 
or more, at least four grude aftd- three high-school teachers, and trans- 
portation. 

Group II, 12 schools, each with an assessed valuation of between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000, 000, four grade and three high-school teachers; 
and transportation. * • 

Group III, 52 schools not meeting in all particulars the above- 
qualifications. 

Rtatinticn of consoUdatni ttchooh in Kansan. 


Range of area, Insq. miles . 

Average area, in sq. miles 

Total area In square miles 

Ranga of assessed valuation. 

Average assessed valuation 

rotal assessed valuation 

Number of one-room schools abandoned ! 

Ranee of tax levy, In mill* 

Average tax levy, in mills 

Range of superintendent's salaries . 
Average superintendent 


Group I. 


Group II. 


< 


Number of grade-schools teachers. 


Average of grade-school teachers’ salaries 

Number of high-ochool pupils 

Number of grade-school pupils 


1S*-132 
66. 5 
03a 5 

* 2 . 000 , 000 - 
*8, N00, 000 
*3,182,740 
•44, $58,345 
40 

5. 5-13. 5 
8.5 

*2, 100-53,000 
*2, 380 
SO 

*1,483 

05 

*1,079 

1,165 

3,045 


13J-IG4 

sas 

457. 75 
*1,500,000- 
*1,810,000 
*1,409,934 
*19,639,208 
31 
7-15 
ia7 

*2,000-*2,760 

*2,243 

50 

. *1,402 

56 

*1,063 
' V66 
1,762 


Group HI. 


C 140 
40 

1,994 

*575.800- 

*2^946,000 

* 1 , 335,461 

• 68 , 923,095 

91 

3-19 

* 

SI . MO-'fc, 700 
*1,945 

r 130 

*1,315 
„ 179 

m 

1,960 

5,591 


O 

ERIC 




Nebraska^ In 1920 there were 100 consolidated schools, 66 formed 
under the consolidation law of 1915, and 34. -formed under the rediS-* 
tricting act of 1919. One hundred five consolidations are reported 
in 1921. While the movement is firmly established in the State, it 
has only made a good start. "One-half the consolidated schools are in 
the 0 more thickly settled eastern one-third of the State. The stand-, 
ard size of the district is 25 square miles. The assessed valuation 
ranges froin $5Q,000 to $200,000, and that is approximately one-fifth 
of the true, valuation. The school grounds range from 1 to 20 acres 
in size, the average being 34 acres. The cost of the btiildingB ranges 
from $400 to $200,000, with an arithmetical mean of $27,378. All the 
schools are organized on the 8-4 plan. Only 15 of them offer nothing 
higher than the elementary course. Forty have a full four-year 
high-school course. 
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Fifty-five ofihe consolidations provide transportation for pupils 
in numbers ranging from 7 to ‘200. The average number of pupils 
to a conveyance is 19, the maximum is 48. The longest route is' 18 
miles, the average, 9 miles. The range in cost of transportation is 
from 10 cents per pupil per day to $1.02, with a mean of approxi*- 
inately 80 cents. In general, the daily.attendance at the consolidated 
schools has been much better than in the other rural schools. 

For 72 of the 105 consolidated schools reported, spven important 
items were given in full. Disregarding the schools that did not give 
complete reports, a summary of the items for those that did is as 
follows: * 


Minimum 


6 

Arithmetical mean. . . . 

$31,745 - 

Maximum 

.do.,.. 

*' 64 

* Median 

12,500 

Arithmetical 

mean 


Years in operation : 

*.sq. 

miles. . 

24.. 5 

Minimum 

1 

Median 


23 

Maximum 

23' 

District valuation. . 


$22,940,558 

Arithmetical mean .... 

3.7 

Minimum 


34,626 

Median 

2 

Maximum 


l,94f, 673 

Tax levy: 


Arithmetical mean....*.. 

318,202 

Minimum 

$0.03 

Median 


263,000 

Maximum 

U.00 

Area of grounds 

.acres. . 

274 

, Arithmetical mean. . 

.37 

Minimum 


1 

Median 

.35 * 

Maximum 

.do* • , . 

20 

Organization : 

Arithmetical 

mean 


Grades— 

•• 


.acres.. 

3.8 

8.‘. schools. . 

4 

Median 

.do.... 

2.8 

9 do.... 

4 

", Value of plant 


$2,285,695 

10 do. ... 

19 

Minimum 


400 

11 do.... 

11 

Maximum 

s 

200,000 

12 do.... 

34 


The Nebraska law requires that the area of districts should, in 
most cases, approXirhate 25 square miles. Thirty-three of these dis- 
tricts have an. area of less than 20 square miles, seven have more 
than 40. 

* % 

The range of taxable property valuation is great, but 34 of the 
districts are rated ftt less than $250,000. The arithmetical mean of 
the valuations, is high because of 11 districts, a comparatively small 
number, that are rated at more than $500,000. 

There is great lack of uniformity also in the area of the grounds 
and the value of the school plants. Twenty-two of the schools.have 
grounds of 2 acres. Eleven have more than 5 acres. Twenty -two of 
the school plants are worth $5,000 or less; 34 are worth $10,000 or 
less. Six are valued at more than $100,000. ' 

The tax levies range from" 3 to 100 mills. In 49 districts the levy 
is for 20 to 40 mills. Thirty -five mills is the most common rate. 
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Of the tafme list of 105 schools 49 reported on transportation ol 
pupils. Forty -two of these gave complete data for 10 items. The 
data are here summarized: 


Amount 8|K*nt yearly fur drlvers'jmlNriea .... 

Minimum 

Maximum ; 

Arithmetical mean per district 

Numl>er of grade pupils trnns|>ortcd. . 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Arithmetical mean 1 

Median * 

- * ✓ v* 

NEBRASKA 1 


-__.fcU.M6 
— . no 



S16 
2,452 . 
7 

200 
5S ! 

- -r 42 I 


O 

FRir 



« Map ts — Showing the location and kinds of consolidated schools In Nehru dtM. 
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Numlrer of higli-school pupils transported (30 schools! 

Minimum..' 
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Average distance iHiplis ride one way : • ^ 

.Minimum : 

Maximum*--.- T-. 

ArfthmclUiil menu . 

Nunilier of children per cnnveyunce : ^ 

Minimum ^ . 

Maximum. 

■Arithmetical mean • .... 

Average number of minutes pupils are on rond: 

Minimum .1 _ 

Maximum *: 

Arithmetical meiui — .. - 

Average cost) i*er pupil per day: ~ * 

Minimum ... . , _ * . . 

Maximum _ . 

s • 

Arithmetical mean..- . : __ 

Median _ 


.-tulles. . 
.miles. 

. miles. . 
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4.3 

« 

48 

10 

20 

no 

34 

$ 0.15 

1.02 

.33 

.32 


The lenth item is -in regard to the hour the children leave home 
in order to be at .schools In no case is it earlier than 7.45 a* m. In 
most of the districts it is from 8 to 8.15. 


Minnesota, — At the close o*f the 1910-20 school year there tJvere 255 
consolidated schools; in 1920-21 the number reached 290, and during 
the year 1922 nineteen more schools early made application for list- 
ing. In 1920-21 over 20,500 pupils were transported. to consolidated 
schools, an. increase of over 5,000 for the preceding year. The cost 
to the school districts was $905,036. Eleven hundred and fifty-three 
busses, of which 126 wer; motor driven, were maintained. Eleven 
hundred children were transported more than 5 miles to school. 

Most of the consolidations effected consist of rural territory with 
a village as a nucleus, although there are many splendid open Country 
schools. Moreover, many of the villages are so small that g majority 
of the pMpils enrolled come from farm homes and need to be trans- 
ported. t Minnesota is still in the process of settlement. In the 
northern'part of the State many districts have the area required by 
law for consolidation and quQNFy when the country becomes settled 
by erecting the better type of building and providing transportation. 
This condition, is of decided advantage 1 to the consolidation move- 1 
ment. It is much easier to hold these large districts together as 
population increases by establishing in them strong and effective 
high or graded schools. 

In thp more settled ureas consolidation will be brought about only 
as a majority of people are convinced that the better school is worth 
more than the increased cost. The economic depression of 1921 
undoubtedly tended to retard the movement somewhat. 

‘ '• • " . ' 1 ' 
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Map 10.— Showing the location and kinds of consolidated schools In Minnesota. 
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INDOOR. LABORATORIES IN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 
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A. A chemistry laboratory. 
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% A. Taking part in the annual pageant. 

1 # 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


li. basket ball at a consolidated school. 
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, ('. Ample frounds for all plr.y Gftivitisj. 

PLAYGROUND SCENES AT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. • 
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li. The stage In a consolidated srhool auditorium. 

* \ 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES. 
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Mmouri . — Since the passage of the Buford-Colley Act in 1913 
consolidated schools have bedn forming at a fairly steady rate. For 
the years 1915 to 1920 the State department published special statis- 
tics for consolidation. They are as follows : 

MISSOURI 
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statistic* of consolidated schools of Minsouri. 



1015 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

Number of consolidated schools. . . 
Number reporting 

S3 

121 
106 
. 98 
81 
19 

•>. “ 
801.70 

' as 

2,094 

26.1 

130 

135 

116 

27 

36 

53 

$100. 10 
ao 

3,104 

26.4 

145 

162 

168 

Number maintaining high schools. 
Maintainlng4-year high schools. 
Matntaining3-ysar high schools. 
Mahitalnlng2-ysar high schools. 
Average monthly salary of princi- 
pal or superintendent 

66 

9 

18 

39 

88a 45 

aa 

2,311 

aaa 

iii 

37 

40 

47 

till. 00 
8.0 

3,770 

30.0 

id6 

160 







Average term, In months * 



Total area of district*, in square 
miles 

4,108 

30.8 

•esaisss 

Average sren of district*) In equye 
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Statistic* of consolidated schools of Missouri — Continued.- 


% 

1915 

1916 

1917 

\ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total assessed valuation 

Average assessed valuation 

Average tax levy in mills, in dis- 
tricts maintaining high schools. . 
Average uvx levy, in mills for 

*34.256,403 
- 1319,163 

2.99 

43 

8.52 

100 

1,814 

875 

12,445 

42 

36 

$35,989,143 

$342,753 

6.95 

117 

62 

&97 

156 

2,428 

506 

. 15,807 

53 
50 
20 

8631,411 

17,000 

517 

$42,628,368 

$386,255 

7.49 

J3. 18 

71 

9.09 

206 

3,335 

507 

19,048 

1 74 

52 

47 

$640,120 

87,000 

550 

tv 4 

$19,198,083 

$364,430 

7.3 

3.3 

•62,761,319 

$394,725 

(501,428 

Number of districts voting 
building tax 


* 

Average levy m mills for mam tabl- 
ing building 

9.8 
245 
3, $15 
637 
20,480 

66 

71 

39 

1909,740 
* $8,750 

624 



Number of high -school teachers. . . 

High-school enrollment 

Number of grade teachers 

Grade enrollment 

Districts including incorporated 
towns . 

1 

255 

7,425 

20,943 

Districts not Including incorpo- 
rated towns 



Districts reporting one or more 
schools abandoned * 

"T 


Total cost of buildings 

Average cost of buildings 

Total number of rooms 

b 

*984,350 

*8,342 







The statistics indicate a wholesome, rather slow, growth in con- 
solidation. 

No data are available for the number of children transported or 
the amount spent for transportation. The State report of 1919 is 
to the effect that three consolidated schools are transporting chil- 
dren to a central building, and transportation has been furnished 
in a few cases where elementary schools were discontinued. 

For the year 1921 the State superintendent reports: 18 

* 

Despite the fact that our county unit law Is held up tfy referendum, lurger 
school units are being made by consolidation and union of smaller districts. 
The following table w^il show what has been done In one year, evesf though 
rurul imputation Is decreasing: 

Districts having average attendance. 


it 


1 

^ Year.* 

Under 10. 

10-15 

• 1 t 

15-25 

25-40 

Over 40. 

1920 

862 
. *T6fl 

■’Is* 

v-m 

1,999 
- 2,073 

1,420 

. i.*» 

1921 

increase or decrease 

Dec.ftfc 

%m t 8 



^ In. 74 

In. 90 



South Dakota , — The State report for 1917 contains separate sta- 
tistics for three classes of schools — rural, independent, and Consoli- 
dated. The following table is a compilation of tlie data for con- 
solidated schools for the four years/ 1917 to 1920, inclusive. A 
considerable increase is shown in the year following the adoption of 

the favorable laws of 1919. 4 

* ~ ' . < 

“Seventy -second Rep. Pub. Schools of Missouri, 1921, k 105. 
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Consolidated schools of South Dakota . 


./ 

1917 

1948 

1919 

1 

1920 

Number of consolidated schools 

T5o 

$S44 3S 
50 
3,814 
$369, 823 

• 136 

$103.20 

$65.06 

4,087 

2,949 

541 

' 2,336 

187 

52 

$291,840 

41 

$950. S6 
56 
5,114 
$661,305 

195 

$109.30 

# $71.68 
5,234 

3,632 

782 

2,831 

217 

59 

$451,374 

52 

$1,273. 82 
79 
7,219 
$771,116 

227 

$146.44 

$92.14 

7,522 

4, *667 
949 
4,194 

291 

78 

$774,077 

1 139 

Average salary of superintendent 

Number of schooltiouscs 

193 

Seating capacity * 

Value of school property 

$1,685,896 
/ *288 

\ *164 

/ *$1,076 

A *1,550 

/ *$900 

1 *11,147 

11,330 

7,418 

1,360 

Number of teachers 

Averse annual salary of teachers: 

ArSle 

Female : 

School census *, , . 

Enrollment: 

Grades 

High school. 

Average daily attendance i 

Numl>er of graduates: % 

Ninth grade *. 

519 

75 

$1,447,177 

2,388 

142 

$10134 

22 

15 

54 

9 

$120, 089 

Fourth-year high school 

Total expenditure 

Number of pupils transported 

Number of venicles used 




Average salary of drivers 




Numlier of one-room schools 




Numlier of two-room schools 


• 


Number with more than two rooms 

| 


Teachers’ cottages 

: 


Amount spent for transportation 

| 






> 87 districts. » Orado schools. » High schools. 


, Summary of statistics of consolidated schools, 1922. 

« 

Total numlier of consolidated schools 186 

Number iu open country _ 42 

Number In town or village 92 

Number with two-year high school or less 48 

Number with three-year high school 21 

Number with four-year high school 50 

Districts receiving State aid for consolidated high schools 12 

Districts receiving State aid for flrst-clnss consolidated schools 11 

Districts receiving State aid for second-class consolidated schools— 30 , 

Counties having consolidations 58 

Total enrollment 16,113-. 

Average enrollment ^ 118. 47 

Enrollment of — 


50 or legs 

51 to 100. 

101 to 150 

151 to 200 

r 201 to 250— ... 

251 and over : 

Total number of teachers 

Total area of districts, in square miles- 
Dlstrlcts having areas of — 

16 square miles or less 

17 to 25 square miles 

20 to 86 square miles 

87 to 49 square miles- 

50 to 64 square miles 

65 to 81 square miles 

81 or more square miles— _ r _ 

Total value of buildings I 


38 

42 

22 

* 9 

10 

15 

764 

6,558 


10 

21 

63 

10 

6 

8 

i 

— K 401, 141 
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WiscoTisin , — The State school code of 1919 retains all of the meth- 
ods of centralization, with the exception of the township unit, that 
have gradually fprmed in the law and custom of the State. They 
ore: The determination of district boundaries by town, village, or 
city boards; uniting of schools within "district by district boards; 
the establishment of State graded schools; consolidation of two. or 
more districts into one by vote of the electors; temporary suspension 
of a school and the attendance of its pupils at some other school; 
the establishment of union free high schools and junior high schools; 
and the transfer of pupils yith payment of tuition from districts 
not furnishing opportunity for secondary education to those main- 
taining high schools. 

The State gives aid to help erect and equip buildings for consoli- 
dated schools, to maintain State graded schools, to district free High 
schools and union and consolidated high schools, for vocational and 
teacher- training courses, for winter terms in high schools, to rural 
schools, to small districts, to rural-school teachers who stay in the 
same rural school more than one year, and for transportation of 
pupils. 

In 1920 Wisconsin maintained 8,951 schools in 8,233 school build- 
ings for an enrollment of 465,243. There were 6,606 one-rooin 
schools. In the last 20 years there has been a definite decrease in 
the average number of pupils for a one-room school. In 1900, 
894 such schools enrolled over 60 pupils each; in 1910 the number 
of schools with so high an enrollment was reduced to 170, and in 
1920 to 79. The number of schools enrolling fewer than 6 increased 
from 21 in 1900 to 104 in 1920. - By 1921 there were 310 district 
high schools, 13 high schools operating under city charters, 70 
union high schools, and 4 formed in consolidated schools. 

The State superintendent, in his report for that year, character- 
ized the consolidation laws as inadequate, stated that consolidation 
was going on m a haphazard way that w,as causing injury to some 
areas, and recommended that the “ majority vote in each district ” 
clause of the law be changed. He suggested that “A consolidation 
survey of an entire county by competent persons, such as a county 
board of education, would permit a unified' plan. The entire State 
could thus be districted into areas suited to consolidation and those 
not adapted for it” He reported that 20, 119 pupils live more than 
2 miles from the schools, *md advisee an extension of the trans- 
portation laws. 

A* partial report in 1922 for 34 of the 80 consolidated schools 
shows 18 in the open country, 10 in rural villageo, and 2 in larger 
towns. The average size of the grounds i^ 1.8 acres, the Average 
cost of buildings $5,945. Nine have separate auditoria; eight have 
manual training, domestic science, and agriculture laboratories. 
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There are 41 conveyances used to carry 722 pupils over an average 
distance one way of 3 miles at a cost of 25 cents per day. The 
total enrollment is 2,469 pupils. 

South Carolina . — By constitutional provision a school district 
ma^not be less than 9 square miles nor more Jhan 49, except in 
cities' of 10,000 population and over. The district schools are ad- 
ministered by a county board of education, of which the county 
superintendent, chosen by popular election, is a member. Local 
school trustees may consolidate the schools within a district. Dis- 
tricts may be consolidated upon petitions of one-third the qualified 
voters of each district. For the years 1912-1920, inclusive, the 
State reports show 288 districts consolidated into 112, and 548 
schools united to form 1J&, with 323 schools discontinued because 
of consolidation. Data for transportation of pupils are not given 
after 1918. The number of white one-room schools decreased from 
1,985 in 1911 to 1,915 in 1921* Then, through the influence of the 
rural graded-school act, an act that is considered as the real basis 
of the consolidation movement in South Carolina, rural graded 
schools increased from 58 in 1912 to 935 in 1920. In the latter 
year they enrolled 96,294 pupils. In 1910, 835 districts levied local 
taxes for school purposes and raised $494,266 ; in 1920, 1,770 dis- 
tricts levied such taxes, with a resulting income of $2,669,604. 
Much of the increase in local taxation is due to meeting the require- 
ments of the rural graded-school act. 

Oklah&ma. — Centralization^ in Oklahoma has been carried on 
along three lines, and the term is used in the State to include three 
types of school districts: > 

1. Union graded districts, a partial consolidation for the upper 
grades, formed by a' union of districts each of which maintains its 
own corporate existence and may continue its primary school. 

2. Consolidated school districts, formed by uniting two or more 
adjacent school districts into one by a process of election and a 
maj'ority vote in each of the uniting districts. 

3. Independent districts. Each city of the first class and each 
. incorporated town maintaining a four-year high school Accredited 

by the State university constitutes an independent school district. 

The tendency is for union graded districts to become consolidated 
districts and for consolidated districts to become independent as 
soon as they can meet the necessary conditions. In the years 1919, 
1921, and 1922, respectively, 60, 70, and 88 union graded and con- 
solidated districts reported as independent districts. 

On October 1, 1922, there were reported 87 union graded district^, 

. 287 consolidated districts, 14 independent apd large common-school 
districts that transport pupils to school, making a total of 388 cen- 
tralized districts. 
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Tlie educational survey commission of 1922 reports: 1 ® 

The people of Oklahoma are to be commended for the progress they have 
made In the consolidation of schools in the face of serious financial obstacle* 
The movement has been advanced In a ronrked degree and quite general 
throughout the State. The State department of education and county super- 
intendents have apparently cooperated with unusual success both In the num- 
ber of schools centralized and in their distribution throughout the Stflte. All 
but five counties have either consolidated or union grnded schools, or Inde- 
pendent districts which transport children from rural communities. Several 1 
counties Jackson, Tulsa, Greer, for example — seem to have pushed the move- 
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Map 18.— 8bowlng centralization In Oklahoma by consolidated districts and union graded 

• - districts. 


ment or to have completed plans for doing so to as great a degree as Is prac- 
ticable under present conditions. 

Assistance from the State has been effective both In spreading propaganda 
in favor of the centralization Iden and In making plans for the distribution 
of consolidated districts within the counties. 

Fewer errors have been made in the way of leaving out from the boundaries 
of such districts Isolated strips of territory than In many States because of 


'* Education In Oklahoma." A report of a survey of public education lu tbs 

State of Oklahoma, made at the request of the Oklahoma 8tate Educational Bnrvey Com- 

00 242-243 * the Unlt6<! 8tat “ Commiadoner of Education, 1022 . 
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tbls careful planning of the county superintendents and the State rural super- 
visors Iff most of the counties In which consolidation has proceeded to an 
appreciable degree. These officials have cooperated In armnglng for sane 
- county-wide plans before any centralizations were consummated. 

The survey committee found that in some cases consolidation hod 
been stimulated too much; assessed valuations in many districts were 
too low to support good graded and high schools; small high schools 
were attempting to offer too many subjects and were often main- 
tained at the expense of the grades; principalships and superinten- 
dencies were being established unnecessarily; and the cost of trans- 
portation wns in some districts too high a percentage of the total 
maintenance charge. 

The committee recommends the formation of larger consolidated 
districts with higher assessed valuations, that the elementary schools 
be the first consideration, that there lie better organization of high * 
-schools with concentration on fewer subjects, that State aid, espe- 
cially for transportation, be increased, that regular and summer 
courses for training administrators for consolidated schools be given 
in the university and agricultural college, and that the State adopt 
the county unit plan of administration. 

Teachers’ homes have been provided, by a fhrge number of the centralized 
districts, ISO centralized dtatrlcta having reported oh this Item In 1921-2£ Of 
these. 52 have teacher homes and 94 have auditoriums in connection with, or 
as part of, the school building. 

There are 847 teachers* homes In the State owned or rented by the districts 
and iKvupled by superintendents, principals, teachers, or Janitors. Five of 
these homes nre occupied by negro teachers and maintained In connection with 
schools for colored children.” 

Arkansas. — The following statement is taken from the Arkansas 
Survey Report, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1922: 

Arkansas has made a small beginning toward consolidating sffiall schools in 
rural communities. Tlie “consolidated" school, as It is coming to be inter- 
preted In the minds o'f students of the-subject and In the States which are now 
making the greatest progress In this direction, is one in which not only all 
elementary grades but an approved four-year high school Is maintained. An 
adequate taxing unit and a sufficient number of children to make such a high 
school possible are also requisites of a standard' consolidated school. 

There ar$ In the gfate 170 schools reported Which are called " consolidated.** 

Of these, however, the majority are very small Schools and can scarcely be con- 
sidered as living up to the real meaning of p. consolidated school. Thirty-two • 
of the total number have foui* or more teachers ; and 14 Include In their educa- 
tional program.* four-year high school. * There are at present no data- to show 
how many of these are approved high schools. Unfortunately there la a tend- 
, ency in Arkansas to call a group of ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade children 
in charge of one or two teachers in a school with no adequate equipment a high 
school. It Is apparent that this does not constitute a real high school. Usually - 

a school of this sort offers few advantages to tlte children enrobed In the 
' . ■■ - , ■■ — ■■■ ’ ■» >■ 

^ a " Public Education in Oklahoma," p. 281. 
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hlgh-school subjects and is continued at a serious cost In the efficiency of tbe 
work clone in the grades. 

Arkansas is a State In which progress In consolidation Is practicable and in- 
extensive. Hie rurul population is reasonably conci*nt rated, especially in t lie 
delta section. In fact, there are few counties, and those mostl. } the northern 
mountain district. In which consolidation is not practicable In all of the 
counties visited by the committee, country schools in charge of one or two 
teachers were found with very lurge enrollments; many one-teacher schools en- 
rolled 00 to TOO children and were located within a mile or two of each other. 
The most cursory observation discloses numerous iiosslhillties of centralizing 
schools which apparently have so far received little or no consideration. 

The committee Is convinced that the lack of progress In this particular Is one 
of several indications of the need of strong educational leadership. Unless 
Iteople understand the deficiencies of the one und two teucher schools, progress 
toward consolidation on any adequate scale cun scarcely l»e expected. The 
rural people themselves, ns well as superintendents hud teachers, must have 
clearly In mind educatlouul Ideals ami standards t«*gulde tlieui In knowing good 
from poor schools. ’ 

Probably the best method to promote consolidation in Arkansas, as soon 
as the people understand ,u» advantage, is through the rpdistrlcMug of the 
counties by county bourds of education. More und more progressive |>eop!tf 
are beginning to understand that education is nor solely a local matter, es- 
pecially as concerned with large administrative problems. Tbe real Interests 
of the children cun not be best served while it Is so considered. Consolidation 
by agreement among districts is very good so far as It goes, but It does not 
go far enough. Some small sections or some Isolated families are almost 
sure to be left outside of the boundaries of a consolidated district formed in 
this way. A better distribution of taxing valuation und of childreu, und 
more Just and equitable, us well as more economical, arrangements for location 
of buildings, maintenance of schools, transportation, and the like will l* 
secured If the county us a whole, rather thun the individual district, is con- 
sidered when plans for centralizing schools are made. 


A summnry of data for the consolidated schools of the State 
in 1921 is as follows: 


1. Consolidated schools 

o. In towns 

b. In villages 

o. In open country 

a. With two teachers 

b. With three teachers 

c. With four teachers — r 

d. With five or more teachers 

2. Consolidated schools giving hlgb-school courses 

above) 

, a. One year „ 

b. Two years 

- c. Three years 

. d. Four years 

8. Average area of school grounds 

i. Average cost of school buildings 

fi. Number of teachers* cottages.*. 

8. Value of teachers* cottages 

_ 7. Number of l. U| ,lto 


170 

21 

50 • 

03 


60 

■ — : 58 

15 

. 37 

( included in 1 

113 

50 

* , 37 

— r 32 

* 14 

-.-i. acres— 3. 7 



$7, 060 


- 82 
— $82,100 
.. 1.0 32 
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Montana . — In 1920 there were 69 consolidated schools; 86 in 
1921. The population is so scattered and distances are so great that 
centralization is being furthered by a policy of providing school 
dormitories, especially for high schools. There are 24 dormitories 
in use for 500 or more children. 
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Map ID. — Showing the location and kinds of oonHolidAtod acbooia tn Montana. 

A summary for 1921 of the situation in the Stale in regard to 
consolidation is as follows: 

Data for H6 consolidated school*. 

S umber of schools: J 

80 consolidated schools, of which 19 are In the open country, 53 In rural vil- 
lages, and 14 In larger towns. 

3,079 one-teacher schools (1919-20). _ , 

57 consolidated schools with high school ; 29 have elementary grades only. 

Pupils and transportation: 

12,127 pupils In consolidated schools, about 10 per cent of the total enrollment 
in all elementary and high schools In the 8tate. There are 10307 ele- 
mentary pupils and 1,780 high-school pupils In consolidated schools Thla 
represents an average of 120 grade children and 31 high-school pupils per 
school. 


3,293 pupils transported an average distance of 43 miles In 40 minutes uverage' 
time. The longest distance reported is 18 miles, and the longest time on 

MAA.1 O ' * 
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100 conveyance* used, making an averAge of 20.6 pupils pJr conveyance. 
Drivers receive an average salary of $93.30 a month. The average cost of 
transportation Is 83 cents pec pupil per day.' ^ 

A few more than one-hrflf (88) of the conveyances are district owned. Less 
/ than one-half (73) of the drivers are selected by the board rather than 
chosen by competitive bids. > 

$99.31 Is the yearly per capita cost for pupils enrolled in consolidated schools. 
Teachers; 


491 teachers, 324 in elementary schools and 107 in high schools. There Is an 
average of 32 pupils v per grade teacher and 10.5 pupils per high-school 
teacher. There is at( average of 3.76 teachers for each grade scbool and 
2.93 teachers for each high school * 

134 teachers are college graduates ; 147 are normal graduates. 

130 have one year of preparation beyond high school and 39 are graduates of 
high-sChool training departments. Only 93 teachers, or less than 20 per 
cent, have taught at least three years in consolidated schools. Teachers 
remain an average of -only 1.76 years in the same school. 

$1,861.28 is the average salary of teachers, more than half (56 per cent) receiv- 
ing ffom $1,000 to $1,500. In one-teacher schools the average salaries of 
teachers in 1919-20 was $803.19. 


Success: • , * 

J * 

A majority of the 31 county superintendents (22) In whose counties the con- 
solidated schools are located report that transportation has proven sails* 
*• factory to teachers, to pupils, to patrons, and to themselves. * 
Consolidation without transportation, or by, means of 'a dormitory, Iirb been 
Btarted In a few schools, with varying success. " * 

Wyoming. The general situation in the State is described in the 
biennial report of the State department for 1920 : 




Wyoming is largely a rural State, and the rural problem is the most difficult 
one. Distances are great and the population much scattered. Great areas of 
the State are served by one-room rural schools, often'havlngjlifct' a few pupils. 
.In a number of Instances a ranch family is so far removed from neighbors that 
no community school is possible, and the teacher becomes a resident and 
, instructs the children in their own home. In still other instances, a woman 
living near enough to one or iwo ranch families receives the children into her 
home for their schooling. In the mountainous districts schools ore inaccessible 
in the winter, and summer schools are the rule. The effort to bring instruc- 
tion suited th his needs to the country child thus meets unusual' difficulties, 
but Obey are not insurmountable. , H 

There Is very little consolidation. JEt is being effected slowly along 
three lines. In some of the counties small districts have combined, 

■ ' not so much for the purpose of establishing central facials as to 
• have larger Administrative And*' tax units.' The formation of high- 
school districts under the terms of the law of 1905 constitutes 
" . another type. The closing of small schools to form a central 
graded school to which the children are transported has occurred 

in very few cases in the State. 

' ' • ^ ■ . 
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The State department estimates that 25 per cent of the oie-room rural 
schools ia the State could be consolidated, and is actively engaged In a con- 
solidution campaign at tlie present time. Certain sections of the State, such as 
the Big Horn Basin, Goshen Hole, Sheridan County, the .Wheatland Flats, and 
Laramie County, are Ideally situated f«i the carrying our of the consolidation 
projects; in all these sections consolation is either under way or being 
considered, • 

WYOMING 
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Map 20. — Showing the complete consolidation* and partial consolidations for hlgh-acbool 
# purposes In Wyoming. 

Administrative consolidation is also moving forward with the county unit as 
a goal. Some legislation is needed to make this goal readily attainable. If 
present experiments in the operation of dormitories In connection with onr 
so-called "county” high schools are^u success, the growth of this type of 
consolidated school will Be much accelerated. On' the whole, it may be said 
that consolidation is a live educational issue in Wyoming and that the next 
five years will see considerable development along these lines. 







eleven conaoliduted schools »ere reported. ■ ’ | 
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Idaho . — A summary of data given in u special study of 1918 is ns 
follows : 


Consolidated schools 

а. In open country 

б. In rural village 

r. In town 

Size of grounds, in acres 

Average cost of plant 

Auditoria 

Agricultural laboratories 

Manual work shops__ 

Home economies laboratories 



17 

8 

10 

4 


*-15 

$ 21,000 

0 


0 

0 


* 


Thirteen of the districts were using 63 'conveyances to transport 
1,526 children, at an average cost of 19 cents per pupil per day. 
Drivers were paid an average salary of $58 "a month. 

With the exception of one, the schools Vere organized on the 8—4 
plnri ; v 14 of them enrolled .3,227 elementary-school pupils; 12 offered 
one or more years of high-school work and enrolled 723 high-school 
pupils: 8 of the 12 were giving full four-year- high-school courses. 
As far as data were available, the cost per student was greater in the ” 
consolidated schools than it had been previous to consolidation. 

A report for February, 1922, says : r - , . 

in 4018 in Idaho there were 21 consolidated districts. In January. 1922, 
there were 42 organizations of this kind. The first consolidated district In the 
state was a joint consolidated district of Kootenai and Shoshone Counties, 
located at Cataldo, which was established In 1900. The second consolidated 
district was established at Alalad In 1903. Xwenty-two of the 44 counties now 
have! one or more consolidated school districts. As to the exjiense for transpor- 
tation I am not able to give you figures at this time. The topography of the 
State of Idaho is very varied, and for this reason consolidation In certain parts ’ 
of the uorthern section Is not at all feasible, while in the southern part of the* 
State consolidation is growing very rapidly. It is being carried on at the 
present time by cooperation between the county superintendent, the citizens, 
and the local school boards of th^ districts .concerned. 

Oregon . — In a sketch on consolidation of schools in Oregon ,i the _ 
director of the extension division of the State university says: 


Consolidation or centralization of schools, most broadly Interpreted, already 
exists In Oregon under several forms, as follows: County high schools, union 
high schools, the county hlgh-school tuition fund, large undivided school dis- 
tricts, consolidations to prevent “lapsing," one-teacher consolidations, and 
actual union of districts to secure graded-school advantages with or without 
high schools, • 

County high schools now' maintained In six counties are high schools located 
usually at the county seat mirfntained by county tax and free to all qualified 
pupils In the county. Every one of them has been established first as the 
only high school In a sparsely settled county. With the growth In such counties 
of other centers of population, there hus been a tendency 'toward the establish- 

u Commonwealth Review of the University of Oregon, Vol. IV, Apr,, 192? pp. 07-70*. 
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ment of local high schools and toward efforts by communities outside the 
county sent to secure the disestablishment of the county high school or to 
obtain a share of Its support for the smaller lochl high schools. Under q 
provision of law passed In 1021 to the effect that the quullfied electors of any 
county mny establish and maintain more than one county high school, It Is 
possible, but by no means assured, that some of these counties may develop * 
hlgh-school systems which will bring secondary school 'hdvantages within reach 
of most of the homes of the county. Vnluable as ure the county ilgh seh<K>ls, 
they can hnrdly be counted ns purt of tbe permanent consolidation of the State, 
os they are on a county rather than a community basis. 

Union high schools are consolidations of common-school districts for hlgh- 
school purposes only. Since the first union at Pleasant Hill in 1^>8. many 
unions hnve been proposed and some have been established. For several 
years following 1908 there wns In force In some counties an optional law, 
known as the "Lane County plan,” which favored the establishment of small 
high schools through a differential In their favor In the dldtrlhntion of the 
proceeds of n county hlgh-school tuition fund levy. Several small union high 
schools established under the protection of this provision did not survive Its 
repeal, and the tendency of lute has been toward the organization of union 
hlf'h schools only where a auion of districts with a relatively high valuation 
can be formed. There are In operation or recently authorized In the State at 
least 49 union high schools. 

Transportation of pupils Is not usually a feature of union hlgh-school organi- 
zation In Oregon, although In most districts many pupils have to come con- 
siderable distances by their own means of conveyance. Consolidation of 
common schools has not usually followed union for hlgh-school pur[M»ses. 

The county hlgh-school tuition fund provides that In every county In which 
there Is no county high school a speciul tax must be levied annually by the 
county court upon all the taxable property In the county not situated In any * 
hlgh-school district. From the proceeds of this tax there Is apportioned by the 
county superintendent to each high-school district having territory In his 
county, and to each hlgh-school district in any other county educating hlgh- 
school pupils residing In his county, the total cost to each of such hlgh-school 
districts of educating hlgh-school pupils who reside in his county outside of any 
hlgh-school district as shown In his report for the preceding year. The effect 
of the provisions of this law Is to open the high schools to all qualified students, 
even to those who reside In districts that have not voted to maintain hlgh- 
school Instruction. In one sense, therefore, considering this law and the county 
hlgh-school law together as covering all the counties, Oregon may be said to 
“have state-wide high school consolidation. Manifestly, these lnws do not guar- 
antee accessibility, nor does the tuition fund law promote any particular loynlty 
to any particular high school on the part of outlying districts. The tuition fund 
tux has In most counties advanced sharply from year to year and Is frequently 
used as an argument for the organization of union hlgh-school districts. 

Large undivided school districts, maintaining central schools with most of 
tbe characteristics of good consolidated schools, are few In Oregon, but several 
such do exist, particularly. In Hood lUver County. 

* Forced consolidation, or the combination of districts because of the failure 
of school population, Is of course a fairly common phenomenon. This procedure 
\jis usually to be preferred to iiermittlng the weak districts to, "lapse" and 
’Yhus become unorganized territory, but It does not result In any change la 
school facilities which would Justify the use of the term “consolidated 
school” • * . i 
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Map 22. — Showing the location and kindH of consol (dated acboolt* In Oregon. 

' * 

intendent tins n?ade a survey of his county to determine Just how many 
problems of feasible consolidation he has, and how many of his districts 
must remain for some time at least the one-room rural-school problem. 

Nearly every county in the State now has Its problem of consolidation under 
way and we now have the assurance that consolidation will lie an out- 
standing feature in rural-school progress during the next biennium. The 
total number of consolidations for elementary schools to date is 77, with an 
enrollment of 5,685 pupils, employing 848 teachers. Forty of these schools 
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One-room consolidated schools, formed by the union of two or .more one- 
room schools, are not unknown in Oregon. The motive Is usually that of 
economy. 

Graded xchool union not common in Oregon . — Unjpn to secure graded-school 
advantages has not as yet been extensively practiced In Oregon. 

The State superintendent writes: 


• From the report of the county superintendents for the past biennium we 
learn qf much progress In nearly all of the counties for the betterment of 
the rural school. At the request of this department, each county super- 
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provide transportation. Within the last year the following consolidations 
for elementary schools wefl? repo/ted : 

i 

School consolidations for elementary grades in Oregon for the biennium 

1921-22. 


County. 


Clackamas 

Clatsop T... 

Coos... 

Curry 

Douglas 

Csilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine ;. 

Lane..... 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow . 

Tillamook 

Union 

Wasco 


Consoli- 

dated 

districts. 

Districts 

in 

consoli- 

dation. 

Average 

assessed 

valuation. 

1 

2 

I 

$3,401,760 

2 

4 

1,080,333 

. 1 

2 

277,755 

3 

7 

302, 861 

J 7 

20 

1,702,185 

i 

3 

751,398 

2 

4 

130,412 

•i 4 

8 

540, 592 

2 

4 

295, 782 

■! 3 

0 

480,100 * 

•. » 

*2 

489,450 

1 

3 

1,832,980 

.! 1 

2 

30,330 

■; a 

3 

J , 912, 766 

, 2 

4 

572,098 

2 

4 

3,025,500 

1 

3 

781,976 

2 

4 

783,397 


Average 

number 

of 

teachers. 


27 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

3 


Average 

enroll- 

ment. 

Dlstrlrta 

provid- 

ing 

transpor. 

talion. 

900 


75 

i 

35 

1 

56 

2 

93 

5 

40 

I 

35 

2 

49 

2 

61 

2 

37 

3 

35 


114 


12 


69 


85 

i 

277 

2 

31 


19 

2 


In addition to the above consolidations. 25 districts, acting under the law 
permitting n district by a majority to suspend its school and transport its 
pupils, are sending their pupils into districts maintaining more closely graded 
schools. . 

The,, one-room rural school will continue to be a part of Oregon's system, 
and for the Improvement of that school we should devote much tlmennd atten- 
tion. Every proposed consolidation In Oregon is a problem of its own Into 
which may enter a far larger number of conditions than is found in a problem 
of consolidation iu the prairie States of the Middle West. Many of our already 
large school districts, sparsely settled, having roads impassable for n part of 
the year, will not. admit of a consolidation that will bring better school condi- 
tions. A natural division, such ns a mountain valley in which there are a few 
pupils, can not be Jollied to nnother valley several miles away and separated 
by a winding, precipitous mountain trail or road. - , 

4 

Washington . — Consolidation is making steady progress in the 
State. In 1910 there were reported 120 schools. In 1920 there were 
274 consolidated schools and 23 additions to established districts. 
Forty consolidations were effected during the year. 

A special report says: t 

The consolidated districts have attacked the transportation problem ener- 
getically, with the result that great Improvement has been made in the last few 
years. Many districts are still transporting pupils to school in school wagons, 
many more have motor trucks of modern type, a few furnish car fare and .Inter- 
urban fare, at least two districts operate gasoline launches, and one hires a 
rowboat during the summer months. In some districts parents are paid to 
take their children to school, and others provide barns and stalls for ponlea 
The majority of districts which have been furnishing transportation for a 


m 

■ 
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I V '^rn.l*r of years report satisfactory results. The children, properly cared for 
ami supervised, are taken to school regularly each day In well-ventilated, 
heated busses. Tardiness and absence evils have almost disappeared. The 
health of the pupils, especially In the cold and rainy seasons, Js better. 

In this State consolidation has proven a success. The consolidation of many 
small districts has resulted In the founding of excellent graded schools, good 
high schools, has attracted better trained teachers, and promoted greater com- 
munity interest. ’ , 


WASHINGTON 
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Map 23.— Showing the consolidated schools of Washington. 

The consolidation movement Is progressing carefully and Intelligently. It is 
not too-jnuch to hope that the greatest possible educational advantages will be 
taken to the rural districts by consolidation as the movement becomes more 
widespread and Its benefits are better known. 

Established under the terms of the law providing for wider use 
of the school plant (see p. 44) there were 608 co mmuni ty centers in 
1920, of which 140 were independent, 171 rural-district group centers 
with no town included, 275 centers including a town and adjacent 
districts, and 22 districts not included in other center organizations. 

Weat Virginia . — An extensive campaign for consolidation was 
carried on in the years 191S-1920, In 1^0 there were 140 schools* 


62571*— -2 
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classified as follows : Two-room 
six-room, 11 ; eight-room, 8. 

A special report, says: 


, 83; three-room, 12; four-room, 



' There are two distinct types of rural consolidation in West Virginin. namely: 
(o) The consolidation of several smnll schools at u central point, where the 
children ore transported an average distance of 3 miles, the longest hapl one 
way being 4$ miles. In a few communities children nre trrpsported by train or 
by electric cars, the board of education paying for such transportation at a 
reduced rate per mile. The largest consolidated schools of this type are nt 
Sherrard, Marshall County, an agricultural community where six schools were 
consolidated, and at Gary, McDowell County, a mining community, where seven 
schools were consolidated, part of the pupils being transported by wagon, part 
by auto bus, and part by railroad. Sherrard Is a rm village of 29 families. 
Gary is a mining town of 1,000 inhabitants. The school In this community is 
located one-fourth mile from the town. The sole industry, saving gardening, 

Is mining. Both of these schools are also first-class high schools; both have 
auditoriums; and both teach domestic arts. They are the centers of many onni- 
munlty activities. There are several other smaller schools of this type. 

(6) The most “typical” type of school consolidation Is found In Wayne 
County. It Is the consolidation of three or four rural schools into a graded 
school of from fwo to six rooms, where transportation Is unnecessary. I say it 
Is the most typical because the topography of the State Is such and the roads 
. are such that transportation on a large scale is impracticable. Even where 
roads shall have been built the mountains of West Virginia will forever bur 
school consolidation In many communities on a large scale. 

In Wayne County within the past seven years 60 one-room schools have been 
consolidated into 30 small graded schools of from two to four rooms. The only 
reason why more schools have not been consolidated is that the boards of educa- 
tion have been unable under our old law to raise any more funds for the new 
buildings. The people want the schools consolidated, and now that additional ■ 
funds may be raised consolidation will be speeded up. % 

The children all live within walking dlstince of these consolidated schools, 
and therefore no transportation Is necessary. However, the children in the two 
upper grades of schools farther out attend these graded schools, coming In their 
own conveyances. All of these schools are centers of a great many community' 
activities, so that while the schools are small, as Consolidated schools go, yet 
they provide the essential advantages of the larger type of consolidated school. 

For most of the area of West Virginia the latter type of school is thp more 
practicable. * However, there are certain counties where all conditions nre 
favorable to consolidation on a larger scale, and with such legal authority as 
our new .school code contains we anticipate p speeding up of consolidation of 
the former type. • j 

t \ 

' STATES HAVING RELATIVELY LITTLE CONSOLIDATION. 


New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Arizona, and Nevada are States 
that have relatively very little rural-school consolidation. All of 
them have some form of school districts as the unit of local school 
control. The first three enroll one-fifth of the public elementary and 
secondary school enrollment of the United States; the last two about 
[2 per cent. • v / ;• 
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New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas^ have an estimated niral- 
scliool enrollment of 1.778,000, or about one-seventh of the rural 
enrollment of the United States. Nearly all of New York and Penn- 
sylvania and most of east Texas have a rural population of more 
than 18 to the square mile. These areas are relatively densely popu- 
lated. and natural conditions are such that school consolidation is 
practicable; hut the three States report 24,380 one-room schools, 
n hoi it 13 per cent <^f all those, in the United Stab’s. 'Hie small num- 
ber fif centralized schools in them is to be accounted for by the kind 
of school systems that have been established and the public attitude 
toward education rather than uny natural obstacles. 

Arizona, Nevada, and much of west Texas are most sparsely set- 
tled. ^Distances between schoolable often very great, and some one- 
room scbools°are absolutely necessary, For these areas the c'laim is' 
made that natural condition&precfyde any great amount of consoli- 
dation. However, Utah with equally great natural obstacles has its 
schools highly centralized and is making use of very few one-ipom 
schools. In these' States also the fact that there are so few consolida- 
tions must in some degree be attributed to the kind of school system 
and to public opinion. 

AV w York . — The first consolidation law of New York was en- 
acted in 1853. In 1896 school commissioners were given direct power 
to consolidate districts without the consent of the local trustees and 
with no review by the town board. In 1920 there were 354 consoli- 
dated schools reported, i In some 80 years of legal authorization for 
consolidation, and at least 27 years of that time with the commis- 
sioners holding fujl power to enforce consolidation, central schools 
have been organized at an average rate of some three a year, and the 
State ranks fourth from highest in number of one-room schools. 
There is a daily attendance of less than,l0 in 3.611 of them. The 
amount spent for transportation is relatively very low, one-half 
of 1 per cent of the total current expense of maintaining the schools. 
The joint conimittee on rural schools in its recent report 20 says; 

The rural people of New York State are In a {treat ninny cases — one might 
say In the majority of cases — opposed to consolidation of schools,, and even 
to the redefining of district lines. To be sore, the farmer knows that the 
little school can not carryalls child very far on the road to knowledge ; It cer- 
tainly can not give the child a high-school 'education. He knows that a little 
school with small attendance is very expensive per pupil. He knows that. the 
equipment is meager and the teacher usually less well qualified- for his or 
her work <tban the teachers In the schools of the neighboring town*. But 
the farmer will resist ,to the Bitter end any movement on the part of the 
district superintendent or of the 8ttfte to set up a well-equipped graded school 

w Rural, School Surrey of New York State. A report to the rural achool patrona, by 
the Joint Committee on Bora) School*, Uao. A. Work*, chairman. Ithaca, N. Y., m 
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through compulsory consolidation. The replies in the questionnaires sent to 
rural school patrons showed that they were In the majority of cases very 
much afrnld of “forced consolidation of schools.” In most communities 
people are not in an attitude of mind to consider the question ns applied to 
their community on Its merits. In view of this condition and the fnct that 
this Is n function over which the laymen should retain control. It would 
appear wise to re|*eal that portion of the act which gives to district superin- 
tendents of schools the power to redefine district boundaries. 

The committee points out the defects of the district system, gives 
the reasons for a larger unit of school control, and recommends that 
the community be made the unit of local administration, each dis* 
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Mai* 24. — Showing the consolidated achools aud incomplete consolidation projects In 

Pennsylvania, February 1 , 1022. 

trict within the community retaining its present boundaries unless 
changed by. a vote of the districts; that the compulsory consolidation 
law be repealed; that community units be grouped into intermediate 
units for purposes of supervision; and that the district superin- 
tendent be the professional officer of the board of the intermediate 
unit. The committee hopes that by some such organization lay 
and professional officers will unite in constructive activities that 
will bring about better schools. 

Pennsylvania . — Taking the entire State school system into con- 
sideration the percentage of centralization, including cities, is smalL 
If only the rural schools are considered, it is very small. Of 15 
States reporting to the Bureau of Education in 1919, Pennsylvania , 
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had the highest percentage of villages around which there were small 
one-room schools within a radius of 2$ miles. 

A summary of the findings of a special inquiry made into consoli- 
dation in Pennsylvania are given on page 30. - 
At the close of the school year 1020—21, of the 67 counties 38 hud 
. some consolidated schqols, the highest miml)er in any one county 
being 23. Nearly all of this has been brought, about in the last five 
years. The accompanying map shows tlm location of the consoli- 
dated schools in the State and the incomplete projects on February 1, 
^1!>22. No union districts had been formed. Seven joint consoli- 
dations had been approved by the State council. Ten joint high 
schools had qualified for Smith-Hughes funds. In 1021, $270 565 
was spent for transportation, and the State reimbursed the districts 
in $74,442 of that amount. 

Tfrax. The following is from the report of education in Texas, 
1010-1921 : 

The following report us to school consolidation in our State Is based upon 
the I test figures obtainable during the last two years. I do not offer these 
Inures as absolutely accurate, i>emuse of the fact that some oilier figures in 
the stone reisirts have Iteen found to Ik* inaccurate. ln'nddJtlon, there -were 
some counties and independent districts from which I was unable to obtain 
rt'iMirts. Reports of consolidated schools up to the session 101P-20 gave 
consolidated schools In the country districts, 413 belug schools for white imidls 
inn) HO for colored pupils. 

Ueisirts gave 51 independent districts us cousollduted schools formed pre-‘ 
' lously to the session of 1919-20. 

lie] Kiris for the session of 1919-20 indicate a remarkable progress In con- 
solidation, there having been reported 130 consolidations in country districts 
and 7 in Independent districts, making an Increuse of about 28 per cent on the 
number of consolidated schools which we had previously. 

Reports for the year 1910-20 show 100 transportation Wagons in use for the 
purpose of carrying children to and from school ; 2,085 public-school children 
are transported at public expense. 

The work of school consolidation In Texas Is In Its infancy and has been 
carried on In a haphazard way. The effective method would be to have a survey 
made of each county, and, as a result of this survey, to determine which dis- 
tricts could be consolidated to the advantage of the school children of the 
county, and curry out such consolidation according to a systematic plan, plac- 
ng elementary schools so as to provide school advantages for all children 
of the county, nnd placing high schools where they can best serve a majority, 
nans can then be made for the transportation of children too remote from 
high schools or elementary schools. The principal obstacles to school consoll- 
. da;ion are to be found in local prejudices, local Jealousies, and In real estate 
considerations. Too often each district wants the schoolhouse placed for its ’ 
own convenience and will not consider the equal claims of other districts 
In some cases neighborhood feuds, existing for generations, prevent the people 
of a community from uniting to establish good schools for their children. The 
,«nost common cause of the defeat' of plans for consolidation Is the facf that 
certain wealtny property owners oppose these plans; first, because they fear 
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Hmt a sirouger school will mean higher taxes; ami, secoud, because they know 
that the property valuation of ihe mil estate contiguous to a strung con soli- 
dutetl school will lie materially inemised, ami they fear that others will 
receive this advantage which can not ms rue to them. We shall probably nexer 
be able to- carry out nny Vystematlc plans for win nil consolhlatiou until the ab- 
solute |Niwer to consolidate schools Is placed In the hands of the county £ Imol 
lamed. The nullity school board Is sufficiently local and sulliciemly ifelr to 
the |*eople of the munty to have tlieir l*est liiim-sls ut heart, and. la my 
opinion, the absolute |H*wor to settle all school district lines should Ik» granted 
to the nullity school laiards, leaving, as ul present, the | a over of ap|«eal agaiust 
tiny latsKilde unjust decisions to the higher sc{m.| authorities. 

Arhoiut. — The Slate ofliee reported 29 consolidated schools in 1920, 
ami says concerning consolidation: 

founty achcMd Kujs'rlnteudents have experienced considerable dlttlculty In 
bringing alaiut successful consol hint hunt. In theflrst place, physical condition* 
are decidedly agaiust it In this State. Very often mo n ; insignliicant mouniain 
ranges make It necessary to travel fur out of one’s way lu order to artlve at 
oue’a destination. Also, our muds are not ulways good, and during portions of 
the year they are extremely dllllcull to travel. 

So long ns cattle raising Is such an lni|Mirtant Industry, school houses will of 
necessity !*» scattered, and traus|M»rtation Impracticable and expensive. One 
hundred to one hundred and tweuty-llve dollars is often paid to the driver of a 
erlmpl bus. and in some cases as many as three husst^ are used to bring the 
children to a single consolidated school. The t rims|>ortatioii charges art* so 
high that the majority of taxpayers prefer to hire a teacher and pay the run- 
ning e\|tenses of u school rather than to pay a driver to trans|Mirt the children. 
Then, too, coti8ollda*:,.u u' not nlwuys popular with the residents of the pro- 
posed consolidated districts. They have become so attached to urn! proud of 
their small district, with its local trustees and teacher, whom pcrlni|ts they 
have known from childhood, that It Is most dlilicult to present the causfflu so 
attractive a form as to bring about a vote large enough to ussure cniisolidntion. 

However, lu several of the counties, especially Maricopa, consolidated schools 
liave been so sujierlor to the meagerly equlpjied and poorly attended colnitry 
schools that the movement is gaining in popularity. The |>erceiitage of consoli- 
dation^ however,, will never be lurge, as the industries and physicul condition 
of the Slate ure not conducive to this class of schools. 

0 4 

Nevada . — Three counties of the State report four consolidated dis- 
tricts. The largest of these is a town consolidation maintaining 
schools that employ a total of 20 teachers or more and serve the chil- 
dren of the greater part of the Newlands reclamation project. The 
farm units on the project are smaller than the average for. the State 
and the area more densely populated. 

The other three consolidations are schools of foijur teachers or less 
and are located in small agricultural valleys. t 

As in some otlieP western highland States there *is a trend toward 
the county unit, and county liigli schools with dormitories are de- 
veloping. . 

Educational district No. 1 of Clark County was established by 
special enactment in 1919. It embraces about one-third ofthe county, 
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is a district of tho first class, and is governed by a board of education 
of live members. The board has charge of all the schools of the dis- 
triet. It maintains two 12-grade schools, two outlying schools of C 
ami 7 grades, respectively, and three 1-rooin schools. For the pur- 
|k»c of taking the sc1um)1 census and of apportioning Stale and county 
money , each of the districts that united to form Educational district 
No. 1 is retained as a subdistrict. 

There are 10 county and “county high-school district” high 
schools. They represent a centralization of the entire secondary 
educational effort of a county, or a large part of a county, are under 
an administration entirely separate from that of the elementary 
schools, and may or may not be coterminous with the boundaries of 
one or more school districts. Two or three of the larger county high 
schools are maintaining dormitories for students that live too far 
from the school to ^o to and from school daily. 

STATES THAT HAVE SO PROVIDED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AS TO 

MAKE THE NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION LESS KEENLY FELT. 

Illinois and California have-established so many high schools that 
there has been less of a demand for the consolidation of elementary 
schools — the former through township and community high schools, 
the latter through union high- schools. These are kinds of partial 
consolidation by grades for secondary-school purposes, and the re- 
sulting central schools have been developed to a considerable degree 
of effectiveness in both States. 'Hie re is little elementary school 
consolidation in either. 

Illinois ; — The school laws of 1921 contain provisions for the fol- 
lowing kinds of high schools: 

1. Community consolidated school districts formed by a majority 
of the votes cast in any compact and contiguous territory hounded 
by school district lines. These may offer secondary' instruction. 

2. Township high schools established by a majority vote of the 

township. ' - 

Ik High-school districts that include the territory’ of two or more 
townships or two or more districts in the same or different townships. 

4. Hi^h-school districts composed of parts of adjoining townships 

or of a congressional township and purts of one or more adjoining 
townships. v - • ' 

5. If part of any township has been included in any high-school 

district, the remainder of the township constitutes a township for 
high-school purposes. ' 

6. If a city of not less than 1,000 nor more than 100,000 popola- - 
tion is in two or more townships, the township in which a majority 
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of the inhabitants of the city reside, with the city, is a schgol town- 
ship for high-school purposes. '• 

7. If a township contains two political towns divided by an un- 
bridged navigable stream, each town is a township for high-school 
purposes. 

8. A school district having a population of 2,000 or mote may 

establish a township high school. . * 

9. Any contiguous compact territory may by majority vote estab- 
• Jjsh a community ''high school. 

.10. In each county of the State all territory not included in any 
high-school district is organized into a nonhigh-school district for 
the purpose of levying a taf to pay the tuition of all eighth-grade 
p graduates of the ponhigh-school district at high schools in other 
districts... ' , • 

Township high schools have organized rather rapidly under these 
ftcts, and to a certain extent their successful operation has removed 
the„ feeling of necessity for consolidation of elementary schools. 
One of the strongest factors in securing the establishment of con- 
solidated schools has been the desire of parents to give thejr chil- 
’ ^ ren the advantages of secondary instruction, a factor nor present 
in Illinois because the township high 0faoo\ has largely filled the * 
need. In 1916 there 265 township high-school districts, and 1 
the question s! establishing such a school was pending in more than 
. 40 communities. They enrolled an average of 16^* pupils each. 

Thqr high-school Tuition law, first enacted in 1913 upd amended in 
1917, has a^ helped to centralize secondary education. In 1920 
there .were 19,319 tuition students in the high schools, and nonhigh- 
: school districts expended $1,439,003 for their tuition. - . 

In 1919 the advocates of consolidation succeeded in securing the 
p enactment^ permitting community consolidated schools* and comnlu- 
- t nity high schools h&j, majority vote of the entire territory td be 
affected, A summary of consolidation in 1921 is: 21 * • 

Consolidations in country, 10; In towns 62; total. 78. * ;v ’ " 

Dis^ricte consolidated, 325 ; square miles, 1,423. * 

Numbed of grdde teachers before consolidation, "'*603 ; after* 481. 

• Number of htgh-school teuchers, 127. 

Enrollment in grades. 7,442 ; Ju high school, 1,337. . 

‘‘ High-school courses— two years, 15; three years, 8*; fous rs, 18. 

.Vocational subjects taught— agricni to re, 14 ; manual (raining, 5: cooking and 
sewing, 10. , r- m . . ’ 

• Number conducting community work, 5 ; number offering public conveyance, 14*: 

; # > vehicles, 32. * ' • T .. /• * V 

V * Number of ednsolidated districts cooperating with community or township high 
" » UW • • < **••... 

— 5 --»■ . ■ r • t ; . 

; ** Infonnatlon od Consolidated Schools In Illlnots and. Other Stales for School Officer* 
Issued by. Fraud* G. Blair, superintendent of public Instruction, p. 87 . ’ 
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California ..— Following the law of 1891 high schools .were estab- 
lished rapidly.* In 1892 there were 36 union high schools; 98 in 
1895; and in 1900 there were 105 high schools, including city, dis- 
trict, and union. By 1914 there was a total of 214 high schools, and 
% in 1920 there were 320, distributed as follows: County, 14; city, 61; 
district, 43; union, 183; joint union, 19. 

The secondary-school enrollment grew from 39,115 in 1910 to 
144,494 in 1920. In 1916 it was stated : 22 


To-day tliere is scarcely a child that does not have the advantages of hlgli- 
• school education easily within ids reach. Ninety per cent of The children of 
California live within lOjniiles of a high school, and, with our good roads, good 
climate, and automobile Transportation, we* have now practically provided sec- 
ondary education for all the children of the State. 


This growth of secondary schools is „ attributed to the %sls of 
taxation, whereby funds automatically increase as the number of 
children increases, State aid provided for in 1901 and given only to 
schools thati maintain high standtUds, unusually high qualifications 
set» for teachers, and large freedom given to secondary schools 4fi. 

arranging. their courses and planning their work. 23 , 

Junior colleges and junior high schools were provided for in 1907 
Withwsuch a secondary-school development it is easy to under- 
stand why consolidation, as the term is most often used, has hot 
made great progress in California. Moreover, in comparative terms, 
the State has kept its schools fairly well centralized. By 1870 there • 
tfere 1,239 school districts and enrollment of 91,332. In 1920, half a 
century Inter, there, were 3,342 districts, enrolling 696,238. v.No very 
great increase in number of districts has taken place since 1900, 
although the school enrollment lit* more than doubled. The decade 
1910 to 1920 shows an increase of only 88 districts, and there has 
been a definite decrease since 1917, when the hmximumfor the de-* 
cade was reached. During the 10 years the school enrollment was 
augmented by nearly one-third of a million children*— exactly, 
327,847. * •* • J 

In 1916, 27 union elementary schools formed under the law of 
1901 are reported. The number increased slowly until by June 30, 
1920, there were* 59 union and 71 joint-union districts. A report 
for September, 1920, is summarized as follows: 


4 

Union elementary districts 

Number consolidated to form union.. 
Unions formed since April 1, 1919— 
Number consolidated to form* unions. 

Unions under way • * 

Districts Involved.— , ... 

1 1 4 «• * 



77 

201 

82 

100 

85 

108 


“ Cubberly, Ell wood P., 
Education, October, 1916. 


Some Recent Development* In Secondary Education. In 
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As means of furthering consolidation the State superintendent 
recommended in his 1920 report that the method of forming a union 
district be macjg easier, that any school district be authorized to 
contract with another district for the education of its children, and 
a, constitutional amendment making the county unit plan optional 
be submitted. * 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS ADMINISTERED DIRECTLY BY THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Delaware.— The county unit law of 1919 provided for consolida- 
tion of schools by the county board of education on recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent, and for* transportation of pupils 
when they lived in excess of 2 or 3 miles from a school of the 
proper grade. 

In 1921 the system was changed from county unit to State unit, 
county boards of education and county superintendents were elimi- 
nated, and consolidation provided for by a referendum vote of the 
districts involved. Transportation was not mentioned, but an ap- 
propriation for “transportation and replacement” was made. All 
the business details of the schools are concentrated at the State office. 
Branch offices are maintained at each county seat. 

The State department reports: 24 

No consolidation of white schools lins taken place since the repeal of the 
school code of 1919. In that year the following consolidations were made: 

\cjc Castle County . — To Alexis ^^few^ont were added Diamond and Oak 
Hill districts, while Shellpot scl >o< >mE^Pfosed, a part of the pupils going to 
Du Pont and a part to Mount ' 

To St. Georges whs added Franklin. * 

* To Odessa were added McDonough, Dales Corner, and Matthews Corner. 

To Middletown were added Brown Cottage,. Armstrong, Eight Square, 
Jamisons Corner, and Mill.Lune. 

. Ken { County.— To Smyrna were added Clayton, Alley. Brenford, Big Oak, 
fluid Severson’s districts. Tills was subsequently dissolved, Clayton and Alley 
becoming one; while Smyrnu, with the other districts, became the other. 

To Caesar Rodney, a union of the schools of Wyoming and Camden, were 
added Rising Suu, Lebanon, Moores. Du Pont, Oak Shade, aild Franklin. 

To Harrington were 'added Brown’s Neck, Little Mnsten’s, and Powell’s 
districts/’ • 


mmm 


Sussex County. — The Lord Baltimore represented a union of the schools of 
Millville and Ocean View. 

Only one school district during the yeur. took advantage of the referendum 
provisions of the law of 1021 and voted to close school, Lynchs, near Roxana, 
Sussex County. * 

None of the above-mentlougcT consolidations meant the erection of «ew bnild- 
liags, though j hey have mdunt making available fhe use of temporary rooms, 
•either by rental, as in the case of Middletown, or by construction by private 

■ — t — - — 

* Delaware Sob. Hop., 1921-22, Holloway, pp. $1, 82, 88. 
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parties and rental, us in the ease of Clayton, where three such rooms were 
thus secured. 

Consolidations of colored schools, however, were made ut Frankford, Milis- 
boro, and Cheswold, which consolidations were made possible by new buildings 
constructed by the Delaware State Auxiliary Association. 

Had* there been any means provided by the legislature of 1921 for buildings, 
probably other consolidations would have been made. . - ’ 

When funds for new buildings become available, It Is Imped and believed 
that the movement toward farther consolidations will receive a big Impetus. 

I nder no circumstances should the Stute consent to a replacement of the * 
present one-teacher schools by other one-teacher schools to serve the same 
district. There are a few places in the Stute where distances and' road condi- 
tions will probably make advisable the continuation of the one-teacher white 
school, but they are not muny. 

Two types of consolidation of schools are to be found in this State: (1) Com- 
plete, represented by Middletown and Caesar Rodney, and (2) partial, to be 
found in practically every section of the State. In the former all pupils in the 
-districts consolidated living beyond a certain distance are transported to 
school ; in the latter case high-school and upj>er grammar grades only are 
transported, but retain the old one-room schools for the primary children, who 
attend school near home. The supposition is that this plan favors the little 
foh*« bj avoiding the hardship of transportation, but the assumption is mis- 
leading and false. Under a properly organized transportation system the hard- 
ships bf travel exist largely In the imagination of the people who champion 
this plan. It Is a greuter hardship for little children to walk to school 
through snow*, slush, rain, and mud for a distance of a mile or more than It Is 
for them to ride to school iu a comfortable bus for a distance of 4 or 5 miles, 
besides, children lose all the incentive, competition, encouragement, and * 

enthusiasm of large classes at the central school. Add to this handicap the 
fact that the children ure doomed to the monotonous and deadening routine of 
small elu8ses, la school buildings thut lack every convenience and comfort of a 
modern schoolhouse, uud the further fuct that their teachers ure deprived of * 
the exfiert suiiervision of u good principal, and the folly of th6 system at once 
becomes appurent. 
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